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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Lord Rosebery at Leith succeeded in saying the 
right thing about Queen Victoria. It is always difficult 
to say the right thing about royalty, and still more 
difficult about ‘‘ Royalties”. Speeches on these oc- 
casions so often fall into the idiom either of the lacquey 
or the sturdy independent ; one as banale as the other. 
A third style, the refuge from the other two, is the 
mentor—heavy fatherly advice to the sovereign from his 

ople. Lord Rosebery kept free ofall this. One felt that 

e hit off just the truth about Queen Victoria. She wasa 
good queen because she was a good woman, and it is 
probably not an ery to say that she saved the 
British monarchy. It was a great work, impossible, it 
almost seems, for a young girl entering on the ill- 
humoured inheritance of indifferent kings, who were 
also indifferent men. It is bare truth that from “ the 
child, the darling of her people” Victoria ‘‘lived to 
become their venerated mother.” 


Lord Rosebery made no reference to ‘‘ The Letters 
of Queen Victoria”. The publication of the book 
followed so hard upon his speech as to suggest some- 
thing more than coincidence. He might easily have 
given the book a kindly send-off. However, it is not a 
book that wants any send-off. Everyone will read it, 
or rather parts of it, for three stout volumes will 
perhaps be too much for those on whom there is no 
duty to read all. Most reviewers of Mr. Arthur 
Benson and Lord Esher’s work evidently count them- 
selves in this class. (Of course Lord Esher must some- 
how be init. How did the world go on at all before 
Lord Esher was born?) At the utmost the daily 
‘* reviewers ” can have had but a few days to read and 
ponder the three volumes; and they were quite ready 


on Wednesday to come out with their considered view 
of the book and all the problems the letters touch on. 
Scientific ‘‘ gutting ” is hardly possible in the time, not 
to think of reviewing. We shall wait until next week 
to have our say. 


There seems to be no reason to doubt that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph is so far restored to strength 
as to be out of any immediate danger. His illness has 
been catarrh due to influenza ; but he is said now to be 
leading his accustomed life under certain precautions. 
The celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of his accession, 
which takes place next December, will be a severe test ; 
and his health once more will be exploited by those 
who have financial and political objects in view, as has 
happened during this week. 


Both in Austria and Hungary the respective Premiers 
have begun the delicate task of explaining the new 
Customs and Commercial Treaty concluded by the two 
Cabinets. In Hungary especially the danger is great 
lest dissatisfaction with particular terms of the treaty 
should result in action which would break up the 
Coalition Ministry and relegate Parliament to the chaos 
of two years ago, from which it has been preserved 
in the interval by the Coalition Government. One 
of these terms is that the quota paid by Hungary 
as a contribution to joint expenditure has been raised 
from thirty-four to thirty-six per cent. This is of course 
particularly repugnant to the Independence party and 
to all who maintain that Hungarian are sacrificed to 
Austrian interests. The concession to an Hungarian 
representative of a share with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in negotiating commercial treaties with foreign 
countries is neither as much as Hungary claimed nor a 
sufficient compensation for the increase of the quota. 


Another matter which threatens some danger to 
the Coalition Government is the enlarged franchise. 
The problem of the Government is to preserve the 
Magyar ascendency while conceding the suffrage to 
classes now virtually unrepresented. Count Andrassy 
has already said that under the new Franchise Bill 
‘‘the Magyar State idea would remain’ intact and 
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suffer no diminution”. The franchise movement was 
favoured in 1905 by the Fejervary Ministry as a counter- 
stroke to the Independence opposition ; and when the 
Coalition Ministry entered office they pledged them- 
selves to introduce a Franchise Bill. Since then the 
movement has been strengthened by the Universal 
Suffrage Act in Austria, which was largely due to the 
Socialist party ; and it is a sign of the times that the 
President of the Chamber, surrounded by a bodyguard 
of Independents, has been receiving delegates from 
great socialist demonstrations pressing their views as 
to the projected Bill. 


The French Radicals would condemn Hervéism, or 
Hervé-Jaurésism, without counting the cost. At any 
rate that is what apparently they did at Nancy ; for at 
first they were going to support a motion by M. Bonnet 
which would have prevented any Radical from giving 
support to any Socialist who preached anti-militarism. 
But on second thoughts, when they realised that this 
might mean the loss of many seats on second ballot, 


they repented and passed a motion of a non-committal | 


order, This was passed unanimously, so that open 


breach between the Radicals and the Unified Sqcialists | 


has been avoided. Thus the Congress is hardly the 
hoped-for demonstration that French patriotism is 
sound, in spite of certain socialist extravagances. 


Dr. Karl Liebknecht has been sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment in a fortress and deprivation of 
civil .rights for five years on the charges of high 
treason made against him for his pamphlet ‘‘ Militarism 
and Non-Militarism ”. Like his more famous father, he 
has to suffer for opinions which legal theory by refined 
reasoning can bring within the law of treason. Our 
own Jaw.of treason in former days was equally in- 
genious. The defence was that the theories were not 
immediate plans for “‘ reducing the army to impotence ” : 
and Herr Bebel and Herr von Vollmar, the socialist 
leaders, were called to show that the Socialist party 
rejects anti-militarism as bad tactics and involving 
useless suffering to the working classes if urged as an 
immediate object. This is the position they held at 
Stuttgart, and they make a distinction, the benefit of 
which they asked for Dr. Liebknecht, between theories 
such as those of the pamphlet and the definite acts of 
propagandism in the army of which the Hervéites are 


guilty. 


In Morocco things seem to be going only from bad 
to worse. The Sultan in law is not a Sultan in fact, 
and the other Sultan, Mulai Hafid, is strong enough 
only to add to the confusion. The French Govern- 
ment formally supports Abd el Aziz and must, if it is 
not to be a common laughing-stock, take some definite 
action towards a settlement. It has definitely thrown 
in its lot with one party against the other; it has no 
excuse for holding aloof or for doing nothing. True, 
its special missioner, M. Regnault, has reached Rabat 
and is conferring with the Sultan. It may be that 
M. Regnault, who has the reputation of being a capable 
strong man, will manage the Maghzen firmly and get 
rid of some black sheep. But how is he to get any 
further, if the Sultan is not strong enough to put down 
Mulai Hafid or establish any sort of order, even if he 
would? And this seems to be the fact. M. Regnault 
may arrange a loan, which will no doubt be most 
pleasant to the Sultan, but will it doany good? Mean- 
time, the usurper Sultan’s envoys are perambulating 
Europe, and finding everywhere closed doors. 


Mr. Taft, United States Secretary for War, has been 
at the opening of the Philippine Assembly. He had a 
number of pretty things to say of the Filipinos, of course; 
his faith in them is unbounded ; everything will come 
right; butin the meantime they are not fit for self-govern- 
ment. However, it is not he but Congress which will 
determine this question. American optimism, as we all 
know, is usually suggested by the most serious symp- 
toms. Mr. Taft himself thinks that American com- 
mercial treatment of the Filipinos is indefensible ; 
and some of his countrymen think the natives are being 
defrauded politically. Some Americans openly advocate 
the sale of the islands to the highest bidder. One can 


understand the desire to be rid of them, seeing that 
they are not yet even pacified. The people, whom the 
Americans were to liberate from the Spaniards, are still 
struggling to get free from their liberators. Mr. Taft is 
without doubt right in denying Filipino fitness for self- 
government; but did he or any other American say 
this when they ousted Spain precisely on the pretext of 
obtaining independence for the Filipinos ? 


That was a good story Lord Rosebery told to the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Society on Wednesday of the 
American Republican politician who was for enfranchis- 
ing all the negroes of Cuba, when Cuba became an 
American state, though they could not speak a word 
of any but their own nigger language, because “ they 
would not learn any mischief, and all would vote 
straight Republican”. There is the essence of demo- 
cracy in that. Before Lord Rosebery’s speech there 
had been a lecture by Mr. Carnegie on the negroes in 
the United States. Lord Rosebery’s sub-acid qualifica- 
tion of the millionaire’s optimism was palatable as a 
savoury after sweets. He might well ask whether the 
‘* generous impulse” which gave the negroes the vote 
was not premature. Most Americans would now say 
they were a bit too generous when they did that, while a 
good many Southerners might question the Northerners’ 
generosity altogether. Did Lord Rosebery mean his 
left-handed compliment when he said Mr. Carnegie 
scattered benefactions as a locomotive leaves sparks 
behind it ? 


The Government of India has at last taken courage 
to confer on the local Governments statutory power to 
deal with seditious meetings over all areas where such 
precaution has become necessary. District officers had 
already power to prohibit special meetings, but this 
extension of authority will be much more effective. It 
replaces and extends the temporary Executive Ordinance 
to the same effect. Even more urgently wanted is some 
similar power to control the seditious press. It once 
existed in the shape of Lord Lytton’s Press Act, which 
was repealed by his successor, Lord Ripon. The late 
proceedings in Calcutta show the absolute futility of the 
present law under which the high-minded patriots who 
call on others to die for their country are able to offer 
up their printers as a vicarious sacrifice. It should by 
this time be perfectly clear to Mr. Morley that some 
effective restraint on the open preaching of rebellion 
through the newspapers and the Post Office is necessary. 


The Bengali is not without generosity. He can 
pardon a great deal to an Englishman who is ready to 
belittle his own countrymen concerned in the adminis- 
tration of India. He can forgive such an English- 
man even though he defends the harsh and unjust 
treatment to which Indians are exposed in South Africa 
and on the Pacific coast. Mr. Keir Hardie was able to 
do this without losing the garlands of the Babu and the 
applause of the seditious press. But perhaps the last 
word has not been heard of Mr. Keir Hardie. When 
he reached Lucknow, where the Bengali organisation is 
powerless before the loyal Taluqdars of Oudh, he seems 
to have discovered that the British administration is 
very much better in those parts than in Calcutta. We 
can cordially agree with him on this point. But it must 
be disappointing to his Calcutta friends. 


Mr. J. C. Watson’s retirement from the leadership 
of the Labour party in the Australian Parliament will 
not affect the general political situation, so far as it is 
possible to see. He must of course be a loss both to 
his own party and to Mr. Deakin, though Mr. Andrew 
Fisher, who is expected to succeed him, will no doubt 
carry on his policy. Under Mr. Watson the Labour 
party in Australia has materially strengthend its posi- 
tion. His tenure of office as Premier at least served to 
show that the Commonwealth and the Empire have 
nothing to fear at the hands of dominant Labour, 
which in the Colonies varies in kind from Labour at 
home. Of course its programme is frankly socialist, 
but in that respect it is not alone in the British Empire. 
Mr. Watson and his colleagues are advocates of an 
Imperial tariff, and since the last general election 
Mr. Deakin has enjoyed the support—his opponents say 
he is living by the sufferance—of the Labour men. . 
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The Tariff Commission have wisely and usefully 
made cateful examination of the new Australian tariff, 
and their report should dispel some of the mis- 
representations with which Mr. Deakin’s earnest of 
his desire to promote imperial preference has been 
assailed. As Mr. Hewins has shown, some of the 
criticisms are very wide of the mark. Australia needs 
revenue, and increased Customs duties were her only 
resource, but the advantage given to British imports 
. amounts on an average to 12 per cent. on the 
general tariff. If, as the Tariff Commission recognises, 
the new tariff is designed to assist the development of 
Australian industry as well as revenue, it also aims at 
encouraging ‘‘importations from the United Kingdom 
rather than from foreign countries of such manufac- 
tures” as she cannot at present supply for herself. We 
have never pretended that the tariff is wholly satis- 
factory, but, seeing that we give Australia nothing we 
do not give the foreigner, the concession in our favour 
is worth much more than its material value. 


Mr. Lloyd-George did not practise what he preached 
when he commended the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce on Wednesday for keeping clear of politics. No 
doubt in the letter his speech was non-political, but in 
spirit it was intensely partisan. Else why the long 
insistence on the present magnitude of British foreign 
trade ; on the unusually large proportion of manufac- 
tured articles in the exports, and the decrease in the 
imports of manufactures? The whole speech was a 
covert attack on tariff reformers: not very compli- 
mentary to his hearers’ intelligence. One need not be 
a logician to see that Free Trade might be right though 
trade were bad and tariff reform not wrong though 
trade were good. This show of booming business is 
irrelevant. It is easy and pleasant to enlarge with Mr. 
Lloyd-George on “‘ British grit and brains and courage”; 
it is a cheap way to win the applause of a chamber of 
commerce. There would be more courage and more 
patriotism in insisting on one or two British defects. 


The extraordinary increase in the export of British 
coal, shown in the minerals report just issued, is one 
phase of our expanding trade which affords no sort of 
satisfaction. In 1906 we sent out of the country nearly 
ten millions of tons more than in 1905, and the total 
output is well over 250 millions of tons. It would 
really seem that we are putting more and more ener, 
into getting rid of an invaluable asset, and the magni- 
tude of the figures alone ought to have made the 
Government pause before deciding to increase the 
foreigner’s facilities for the acquisition of a wealth 
which we can never replace. The sacrifice, by the 
removal of the coal duty, of an important item of 
revenue which has to be made good by taxation in 
other directions is not the worst phase of the conces- 
sion to free trade principles. At least the Government 
should have taken some steps to safeguard the supply 
of Welsh steam coal. It is worse than folly to place 
it at the disposal of foreign navies on equal terms with 
our own. 


Mr. Lloyd George has invited the Chairmen of the 
principal railway companies to discuss the railway 
situation privately and informally. On Tuesday was 
published the long-expected reply of the Council of 
the Railway Companies’ Association to Mr. Bell’s 
letter asking for a conference to discuss what is 
meant by recognition. The conference was declined 
on the ground that the Council had no authority 
from the companies to confer on the matter. The in- 
ference is plain that the Companies are maintaining 
their position. It is the inference Mr. Bell makes, 
and he has since made a more belligerent speech than 
any of his previous ones. As we understand him, any 
further move will have to be made by the directors, 
and he is confident that the result of the ballot will be 
immensely in favour of the strike. He also stated that 
in this event the strike would have the support of the 
trade unions. On November 2 and 3 the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress will meet to 
consider the action to be taken to support the railway- 
men, and on November 5 there is to be a joint con- 
ference of the Parliamentary Committee, the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, and the Labour Party. 


Horror and a sense of inscrutable mystery come over 
the mind in reading the accounts of the destruction 
of the Bristol express and so many of its unhappy 
passengers at Shrewsbury. The horror we shrink 
from realising in its details; the mystery becomes a 
fascinating problem. Will it ever be solved? This is 
doubtful ; and the probability is that the Shrewsbury 
accident will take its place by the side of the similar 
accidents at Salisbury and Grantham. The Board of 
Trade inquiry, which has been held in an unusually 
short time, seems to show that the problem is one of 
pathology. It seems narrowed down into one as to 
the bodily or mental condition of the driver. Appar- 
ently no mechanical defects of construction in the engine 
or other plant have been discovered ; the report of 
the Board of Trade, however, has not yet been issued. 
If this is so, how is it to be explained that the train was 
rushing at a speed of sixty miles an hour at a point 
where it ought to have been going slowly ; and how on 
a clear night could the driver have disregarded the 
signals which were against him ? 


There is just the possibility that some abnormal 
condition of the driver’s brain may be discovered on 
examination, which could not be attributed to the 
accident itself. If not, all speculation as to the driver’s 
mental condition is futile. There is apparently no 
experience to guide us. In similar accidents the only 
persons, the firemen, who might possibly have thrown 
some light on the driver’s demeanour, have been killed. 
One rather is inclined to wonder, however, whether 
what we have so often heard of lately in connexion 
with motor-cars as the ‘‘lust of speed” may at times 
be a real fact and not a figure of speech in the case of 
drivers on the railway. 


On the question of strain, it is satisfactory to learn 
that the driver came to work after a thirteen hours’ 
rest; and there is the statement of the locomotive 
foreman that there is no extraordinary strain on a man 
driving an express engine at the rate of fifty or sixty 
miles an hour. One would rather have thought other- 
wise ; as Mr. Lloyd-George did, who referred to the 
need of watching the signals. But the evidence of the 
guard shows how this strain is lightened by the men 
on the engine and the guard knowing immediately 
where they are ‘‘ by the sound of the bridges”. This 
too is one of the facts which throw us back on the 
mental condition of the driver: if it is assumed there 
was no defect in the engine ; and none has been dis- 
covered, 


The Welsh Church Commission undertook to sit for 
four weeks in succession this October, but last Wed- 
nesday its meetings abruptly stopped. The reason 
assigned by the Chairman was that the Congrega- 
tionalist evidence and the evidence of the Noncon- 
formist Central Committee was not ready. He had 
made an attempt, he added, to obtain the presence of 
Sir Lewis Dibdin as representing the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, but apparently Sir Lewis did not see his 
way to fill up the Commission’s spare time. Of 
course his lordship’s Nonconformist colleagues on this 
singularly ill-assorted Commission are exceedingly 
annoyed, and some of their friends in the press are 
asking why the Welsh bishops were not called. How- 
ever, the pleasure of bishop-baiting must be postponed, 
and it is not now known when the Commission will sit 
again. 


Mr. Justice Grantham and Mr. Justice Darling seem 
to have had so much leisure on circuit that they could 
find nothing better to do than talk to the Grand 
Juries about the new Court of Criminal Appeal Act. 
There has often been talk of abolishing the Grand Jury ; 
their useful functions are exhausted, it is said, and it 
really appears to be so, when Judges occupy their time 
on matters with which they are not concerned. If 
Mr. Justice Grantham does believe that the new Act is 
not necessary, he should not say so. First because he 
has special reasons for remembering Adolph Beck ; 
secondly, because general observations of this kind may 
afterwards raise suspicions in a particular case. Even 
now someone might remark that whether the Act was 
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necessary or not, neither Mr. Justice Grantham nor 
his observations were. As for the further statements 
of the two Judges that ‘‘the Judges would do their 
duty”, that need not be said, any more than other 
platitudes. What are the Judges on the Bench for ?— 
even Mr. Justice Grantham and Mr. Justice Darling— 
though they have strange notions about it. 


Just one thing was needed to complete that remark- 
able inscription on the pedestal of Lord St. Helier’s 
bust which enlivened the crowd on the solemn occasion 
of the Judges’ opening the Law Courts. It ought to 
have ended with ‘‘ Made in Belgium”. But there is no 
explanation either why the bust was made in Belgium 
or the inscription in a language neither English, 
Esperanto, Belgian-French nor law Latin. On the 
analogy of ‘‘ Westminister” ‘‘ Admirality” may have 
been written as Cockayne by a street newsboy. ‘‘ Divi- 
son ” for Division ; the omission of Divorce in the title 
of the Division ; and G.G.B. for G.C.B. may perhaps 
be due to a charwoman in the Courts overcome with 
emotion at the thought of the loss to the Bench by the 
death of Lord St. Helier. 


If all socialists had the brains and the worldly 
wisdom of Mr. Sydney Webb and Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
socialism would be less of a scare to the plain man. 
It might then escape common damnation with an- 
archism and every other evil thing with which properly 
it has nothing to do. However, socialists have only 
themselves to thank for their misunderstanding. They 
choose to keep bad company. But Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Webb, in their respective addresses on Thursday, put 
socialism as an economic system which, believe us !, 
involves neither free love nor atheism. Mr. Shaw was 
engaged in soothing the middle classes—‘“‘ the lynch-pin 
of society”, according tohim. There was a time when 
the socialist cue was to gibe at the Philistine bourgeois : 
now he must be cultivated—and flattered. 


Sir E. A. Cornwall, a great light of the L.C.C. Pro- 
gressives, has a delightful suggestion for further 
Strand improvement. He would remove S. Mary-le- 
Strand bodily and dump it down somewhere — 
anywhere that seemed suitable to him. Some years 
since Lord Rosebery’s voice saved this fine church—a 
Strand landmark against the loss of which all the 
improvements the County Council ever made or ever 
will make would be a poor set-off. Lord Elcho duly sat 
upon Sir Edwin Cornwall’s vandalism, and his party 
were able to smile complacently on their superior taste. 
It is really hard on a beautiful county that this Philistine 
should bear its name. 


After the sensation of the ‘‘ Lusitania” comes the 
greater one of the transmission of messages to Canada 
by wireless telegraphy. There does not seem much 
more to be done in improving on the Lusitanian 
records ; the absolute lowest must be nearly reached ; 
but with the Marconigram at fivepence a word at 
the first start we may all of us be sending wire- 
less messages for not much more than we now send a 
letter to Canada or the States. Even after so many 
years the cablegrams are something like double the 
amount per word for which a wireless message can be 
sent. This will be for the comfort and convenience of 
business men or families; facility of communication is 
undoubtedly progress in many ways; but there is no 
great cause for elation in knowing that we may hear 
more of President Roosevelt or Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
the future than we do now. 


Has golf reached its zenith of skill? Does the pro- 
fessional championship just won by Braid mark the 
limit of the game? It is easy to say no limit can be 

ut to the possibilities of perfection in any game. But 
it is well known that the individual player does 
reach his limit comparatively soon ; beyond which prac- 
tice can do no more than save him from falling off. In 
this contest only one new man got into the last four, 
and he lost his !semi-final. It ended in a struggle 
between old-established champions. It seems at least 
possible that{play has collectively reached its limit. 


M. CLEMENCEAU’S. PLIGHT. 


Wn French Ministry are faced at the present moment 

by what M. Bourget would term a “ cruel 
enigma.” Can they be patriots and yet retain their 
majority ? There are other grave questions which have 
to be encountered, but this without doubt is in the 
forefront and must be dealt with at once and receive a 
solution one way or the other. The situation in Morocco 
demands a speedy and unequivocal reply, and it is in- 
extricably involved in the larger problem. 

Whether or no the Bloc will disintegrate rapidly re- 
mains to be seen when the Chamber reassembles on the 
22nd of this month. It has done so much harm during 
the years of its activity that no one who is interested 
in the good name of France (and all intelligent people 
are) can but desire its rapid extinction without hope of 
revival. On the other hand, we do not wish to see 
the French Government in a more precarious position 
than it is, for the sake of Europe, nor would M. Combes 
be a satisfactory substitute for M. Clémenceau, who is 
at least a man of intellectual distinction with a sense of 
the responsibility of his office. ot 

During the last few days two important events have 
occurred which might have helped to throw light upon 
the policy of the French Government, The one was 
the Prime Minister’s discourse at Amiens and the other 
the Republican Congress at Nancy. M. Clémenceau 
delivered an eloquent oration when unveiling a statue 
to M. Goblet, an honest and courageous Minister who, 
it may be remembered, suffered grievously at the hands 
of the Radical and Socialist parties for venturing to 
say a word on behalf of patriotism. It is rather un- 
fortunate that the very act of M. Goblet specially com- 
mended by the President of the Council was the 
principal cause of the anathemas poured forth on him 
by the Left and its organs. M. Bocquillon, a courageous 
schoolmaster, wrote a book to denounce the anti- 

atriotic movement among his colleagues ; to this book 
M. Goblet contributed a preface. His death soon after- 
wards saved him from furthur persecution by the Bloc, 
but the teacher has suffered ever since, and has become 
a pariah in the University. It would be logical if 
M. Clémenceau were to give him speedy promotion, but 
we confess regretfully we have small hopes of it, though 
to expect it would be but logical deduction from his 
language at Amiens. The opponents of M. Goblet in 
this matter were defined by the orator as an ‘‘in- 
finitesimally small gang”. If this were true the troubles 
of the Ministry could not be what they are, but anyone 
who has followed events in France is well aware that it 
is not true, and the recent anti-militarist demonstrations 
at Clermont-Ferrand prove this. Two examples may 
suffice. Here is an extract from a report by General 
Coupillaud made to the Government and published in 
the ‘‘ Journal Officiel”: ‘‘I have no hesitation in 
asserting that in this case the crisis among the vine- 
cultivators was a pretext for an outburst of anti-mili- 
tarism in a centre already prepared, by the weakness 
of its military sentiments and a sort of timidity, to be 
the prey of enterprising intriguers.” As for the army 
itself the following extract from Colonel Bouysson’s 
report is worth considering: ‘‘It has even happened, 
and it is a grave incident indeed, that certain officers, 
going outside of their rdle as military instructors, or 
comprehending it ill, have fallen into error. A lieu- 
tenant in charge of a detachment at Agde began a moral 
disquisition to them thus: ‘I am an anti-militarist.’ ” 
‘Falling into error” seems a very euphemistic de- 
scription of such conduct in an officer. But several 
similar ‘‘ errors ” will occur to anyone. As for the navy 
we have no desire to recall unpleasant incidents, but 
the scathing report on the explosion on the ‘‘Iéna” 
will be fresh in the minds of all. Even without the 
disintegration threatened by such propaganda it is well 
known that the strength of the French army has been 
gravely impaired by the institution of two years’ ser- 
vice. The re-enlistments have entirely failed to fill the 


gap left by the withdrawal of one whole class of the 
effective forces. 

In face of all this the Prime Minister may well 
have been sincere in repudiating the sentiments of 
M. Hervé and his friends which unfortunately find 
In 


favour with many members of the Extreme Left. 
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his repudiation he is supported by the Radicals and 
Radical Socialists, but it is quite clear that to them the 
vital issue is not patriotism even yet but the existence 
of the Bloc. The evidence for this is the fact that 
they resolved to support the Socialist on a second 
ballot, when they had no candidate of their own, rather 
than a Conservative. As the Socialist organ says, 
‘*they repudiate the doctrines of the Socialist but not 
the Socialist”. France therefore is threatened with a 
Combes-Pelletan revival, and the only question is, Will 
the Chamber and the country put up withit? The 
parliamentary situation is indeed both obscure and 
disquieting. The Right has discredited itself by its 
incapacity, the Extreme Left is frankly anti-patriotic, 
the Left Centre and the Left oscillate as interest 
appears to dictate between the Socialists and the 
Centre, which alone seems to preserve a level head. 

This is a pleasant dilemma for a Ministry which has 
an extremely delicate problem to solve abroad! But 
M. Clémenceau has to a great extent his own past to 
thank. He wasin his day one of the bitterest opponents 
of all colonial aspirations, and the persistent denouncer 
of everything in the nature of Imperialism. He did all 
he could by means of a bitter pen and great oratorical 
gifts to render the task of government impossible 
for one Ministry after another. He has therefore 
himself helped to prepare the way for the anti- 
militarists. We have eloquent denunciations of this 
doctrine from him now, but the important question is 
not What does he say? but What will he do? The 
patriotic Frenchman may well say, with Moliére, ‘‘ Je 
vis de bonne soupe et pas de beau langage ”. 
What is to be done to check the disintegration of 
France even at the cost of the disintegration of the Bloc ? 
M. Clémenceau is now in power, and the world will 
ask what he is doing to stay the plague. What is 
he doing to weed out the members of the scholastic 
profession who are engaged in actively promulgating 
the doctrines which he describes as revolting? Every- 
one can see from patent facts that it is not merely an 
‘* infinitesimal” number of politicians who hold them, 
but that the disease is spreading everywhere, in the 
army and the navy as well as in the body politic. The 
most hopeful sign for the future is that a large number 
of the Radical party are gravely dissatisfied with their 
position, and would, if they dared, shift over in the 
direction of M. Ribot. It will not be at all surprising 
if, when the Chamber reassembles, we find attempts 
made to combine forces with the Progressists, but it is to 
be hoped that the Progressists will not consent to meet 
the Radicals half-way. Up to the present they are the 
only division of French parties which seem to have 
preserved some sense of responsibility, and they will 
not lose anything by awaiting a possible return to 
sanity on the part of the electors. 

We greatly fear however that the danger of anti- 
militarism is just that it does appeal to large sections 
of the population. This is admitted by General 
Coupillaud so far as some districts of the South 
of France are concerned, and every observer sees that 
the love of ease and the decrease of national senti- 
ment are the most striking features of the modern 
French character. The apprehensions of many Russian 
authorities on this matter are well founded, and the 
whole Moorish undertaking is in consequence threat- 
ened with ignominious collapse. Apart altogether 
from its home troubles the Ministry can neither go into 
Morocco nor come out of it. It is bound by the decisions 
of Algeciras to make no expeditions into the interior, 
on the other hand it is clear that there can be no 
real settlement in Morocco by occasional bombard- 
ments of isolated ports and that the establishment 
of an efficient police force is as far off as ever. Also, 
France is now committed to an absolute support of 
Abd el Aziz. This no doubt was inevitable, for he is 
the Sultan de jure and half de facto, but it is quite 
conceivable that within a short time the element of fact 
will disappear altogether. Then the position of France 
will become even more delicate than it is at present. 
Will she have to combat the usurper in the cause of 
order? Circumstances may make this inevitable also, 
for the troops of Mulai Hafid are now only about 
twenty miles from Casablanca, and no one knows what 
they are going to do, or whether an anti-foreign crusade 


is only postponed. The distractions of France are thus 
an embarrassment to all Europe. For that reason, 
while we hold M. Clémenceau deserves his troubles, we 


‘hope he may be strong enough to add deeds to words, 


and may succeed in surmounting his difficulties. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S DILEMMA. 


HE “agent provocateur” in politics is a very useful 
person. He writes letters, for no apparent reason, 
to eminent statesmen, asking them what they would 
do or would have done in certain circumstances, and 
publishes the answer tothe world. One of these gentry 
has written to Lord Rosebery, asking him how he would 
have voted in the Kirkdale election ; and Lord Rosebery 
has replied that, having to choose between a Socialist 
and a Protectionist, he would not have voted at all. 
Lord Rosebery naturally seized the opportunity to com- 
plain of the absence of a Liberal candidate, though it is 
obvious that if there had been one, the Unionist majority 
would have been largely increased. Still, the Liberal- 
Imperial-Individualist would have had the satisfaction 
of voting against two extremes, which he dislikes 
almost equally, and even if his man had been at the 
bottom of the poll he would have liberated his soul 
in the ballot-box. That we take to be the point of 
Lord Rosebery’s complaint or protest against the dis- 
franchisement of a large class of Liberal electors. 
The awkward part of the business is that Lord 
Rosebery does, as usual, rightly interpret the views of 
a great number of his countrymen, in both of the old 
parties ; and that the presentation of the alternative of 
Socialism or Protection will result in the abstention 
from the next general election of very many moderate 
men. In the odious slang of American politics, a 
person who thinks at all about principles, or cares in 
the least for honesty and. veracity in public life, is 
dubbed a “‘mugwump”. Unhappily English politics 
are drifting into the hands of extreme men on both 
sides, and the disfranchisement of the mugwump will 
soon become an accomplished fact on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The mugwumps have been fairly bullied and 
laughed out of American politics, which are abandoned 
to ruffianism, as E. L. Godkin’s Letters abundantly 
prove. How long will it be before the educated Briton, 
with no personal axe to grind, and therefore of 
moderate views, gives up politics in disgust? Much 
will depend on the events of the next few years, on the 
attitude of our public men, on the tone of the press, 
and, above all, on the result of the next appeal to the 
people. 

Lord Rosebery’s dilemma is that of hundreds of 
thousands of voters. Tariff reform is not Protection, 
and Protection may or may not be a sound policy ; but 
that is not the point. The point is that a considerable 
number of people believe tariff reform to be another 
name for Protection, which they regard as not only an 
unsound, but a very dangerous, even ruinous, com- 
mercial system. To us the Free Traders appear mis- 
guided and foolish people: but nothing is gained by 
blinking the fact that they exist in appreciable numbers. 
Lord Rosebery only wrote what thousands are thinking, 
what the Duke of Devonshire, for instance, has 
been thinking and saying for the last two years. 
A latter-day Unionist may refuse to follow either 
the Duke of Devonshire or Lord Rosebery ; but 
there is no denying that they are, as statesmen, repre- 
sentative of the mind of'a large section of the upper and 
middle classes. Take the case of the man—never mind 
what he calls himself—who believes tariff reform to be 
Protection ; he will have to ask himself, in a great many 
constituencies at the next election, Shall I vote for 
Socialism or Protection? If he is so unfortunate as to 
live in the West Derby division of Liverpool his choice 
will be between two varieties of the Socialistic species, 
for the so-called Conservative member for that district, 
Mr. W. W. Rutherford, has just made a speech which 
out-Hyndmans Hyndman, and outbids the wildest 
ravings of the well-paid anarchist. We rather prefer 
the Labour-Socialist, rough and ungrammatical of 
speech though he be, to the smug solicitor and ex-mayor, 
masquerading in the well-worn motley of the Hyde 
Park tub-thumper. Advertisement we suppose to be 
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Mr. Rutherford’s object, which we shall not assist by re- 
producing any of his nonsense in the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
However, this gentleman is an abnormal type of Con- 
servative, and the alternative which will be most fre- 
quently offered to the elector after the next dissolution 
is that of a Labour-Socialist or a Unionist, sharing the 
views of his party on the rights of property and the 
maintenance of existing institutions, while advocating 
tariff reform. We think that Lord Rosebery’s dilemma 
will affect the Liberal party more prejudicially than the 
Conservative. For the Unionist Free Trader will 
agree with the Tariff Reformer on all points save one, 
whereas the unhappy Liberal will differ from both 
candidates on nearly every fundamental principle. The 
Conservative who is opposed to any change in our com- 
mercial system will say to himself: .‘‘ It is true that I 
am against tariff reform, which I believe means Pro- 
tection : but at the same time the tariff reform candi- 
date is in favour of the union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of the existence of a second chamber, of the pro- 
tection of the rights of property, of the adequate defence 
of the Empire, of the preservation of the National 
Church and religious education. Shall I sacrifice these 
vast interests, which are tangible and concrete, for the 
sake of an economic theory, in which it is just pos- 
sible I may be wrong? Even assuming that I am 
right about Free Trade, do not the other interests weigh 
down the scale? Just as Henry IV. said that ‘ Paris 
was well worth a mass’, are not the Empire and the 
Church and the House of Lords well worth tariff 
reform?” Thus may, and should, argue the Unionist 
Free Trader. But what has the conventional type of 
Liberal to gain by voting for either Socialist or 
Tariff Reformer ? He, the old-fashioned Radical, is 
probably a Nonconformist, and ‘“‘a warm man” 
financially : therefore the irreligious and predatory 
opinions of the socialist are to him anathema mara- 
natha. But the Tory is in favour of that abomination 
the Church of England, and that other abomination 
the House of Lords, and that third abomination 
Protection. He will therefore ‘‘take no stock” in 
either candidate, and will follow Lord Rosebery’s 
advice. We are far from exulting in this state of 
things, which, .on the contrary, we regard as a grave 
national calamity, for we fear that some of the best 
citizens in both parties will take no part in poli- 
tics, at all events in the next election. This absten- 
tion will cut into the Conservative party : but it will 
cut far deeper into what has hitherto been called the 
Liberal party. The leading members of the present 
Government are very shrewd politicians, and by 
appealing to the country on the question of the House 
of Lords they doubtless hope to unite, by the common 
bond of class-hatred, the Socialists and the Liberals. 
And they might succeed if a general election could be 
confined to that one issue ; but it cannot be so limited. 
A great many things besides the second chamber will 
go into the melting-pot next time. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND THE PACIFIC 
DEMONSTRATION. 


ASHINGTON has more than once assured the 
world that the naval demonstration in the Pacific 
had nothing to do with any difficulties between America 
and Japan. Other more or less official explanations 
have not quite agreed with this. In any case the San 
Francisco mob seems to be quite determined to give the 
visit of the American fleet an anti-Japanese turn, and 
the President has adroitly used the occasion for the 
furtherance of perhaps the favourite project of American 
world-policy. Ever since the United States stepped 
into the breach in the Philippines, and so into the over- 
lordship of those turbulent islands, a certain line of 
policy silently, steadily, and apparently imperceptibly 
has been pursued by the party now in power. This 
policy is simply the establishment of the United States 
as the great Pacific Power—a factor in the destinies of 
the Far East. 
Why the United States should have taken charge 
of the Philippine Islands was a problem that puzzled 
many disinterested spectators, to whom the spectacle 


of pure and expensive American philanthropy was a 
thing to boggle at. Why, one asked, did these keenly 
patriotic and commercially intelligent citizens shoulder 
a burden and undertake a colour-problem  unsur- 
passed and seldom equalled in difficulty? It is 
certainly possible, in fact probable, that the full 
magnitude of their undertaking had not occurred to 
the imaginations of the confident and enterprising 
company at Washington. They set the piece ; but the 
play has not quite followed upon what they themselves 
would call the ‘‘ scheduled” lines. In truth, the play is 
not the thing. The theatre is the chief objective. An 
arena of possible war; a key to the commerce and 
destinies of the Far East. 

Slowly and carefully the setting for a valuable naval 
base has been established. The Philippines, to anyone 
who knows anything of their real condition beyond the 
crude fact of national bankruptcy, are an astonishing 
spectacle of stagnation, poverty and discontent ; for 
after seven years spent under the shadow of the Stars 
and Stripes the Filipino finds himself with heavier 
taxes ; no more means of communication ; more talk ; 
and more petty warfare than ever he had to face in the 
days of the vanished Spaniard. 

But Manila was not thus neglected. Here sprang up, 
and continue to spring, all manner of public benefits— 
barracks, hospitals, harbours, fortifications, roads and 
tramcars. True, it is the chief town of a vast archi- 
pelago of two thousand islands, from the incredible 
richness of which a great commercial future may well 
be anticipated. Why then should the expansion of 
American benevolence take the form of docks and 
harbours? Certainly fighting has never ceased, serious 
fighting ; and transports are necessary to convey troops 
to and from the disaffected islands. But with the con- 
struction of harbours there is oddly enough little 
mention, and still less sign, of merchant vessels. The 
only line of steamers in the islands is a couple of tiny 
Spanish boats which run weekly between Manila, Iloilo 
and Cebu, the three chief towns of the Philippines. 
The Chinese Steam Navigation Company, a British line 
running out of Hong Kong, has two boats which also 
visit these three towns fortnightly. All these, the 
only vessels beyond Chinese lorchas, anchor at the 
wharves in the estuaries in Manila and at the quays in 
Cebu. Yet the huge new harbour in Manila “licks 
creation ” and is to put out the light of Hong Kong for 
ever. Cebu and Iloilo now boast deep and expensive 
harbours (that of Iloilo cost over two million) out of all 
proportion to the trackless wastes of those great 
islands and the diminishing commerce of their starving 
inhabitants and anxious traders. 

Ships, large ships, are everywhere pointed to. The 
Philippines have been prepared long and carefully 
for big ships. Roads and railways have been neg- 
lected, and agriculture is perishing for want of means 
of land transport. The taxes materialise into great 
blocks of concrete which are lowered by American 
contractors into the muddy waters of the tropic river- 
mouths. 

And the ships: are coming. This explanation, if it 
reach the ear of an American, will be strenuously denied. 
But the memory of the world is short indeed if already 
we have forgotten the story of the ‘‘ colossal” dry dock 
that was last year towed to Manila round the Cape. 
No one seemed to inquire much why such an enormous 
and costly piece of furniture should be sent to protect 
the interests of philanthropic over-lords of semi-savage 
islands, the approaches to which are shelving estuaries. 
What has happened? A small cloud of race-prejudice, 
not very consistent in a State professing and pro- 
claiming the Filipino’s equality with it, was allowed 
to grow into a thunder-cloud of threatening aspect 
and great possibilities. As a significant aside, it may 
be pointed out that in the same telegrams, in which 
we learned of the hurt to sensitive Californians caused 
by their children’s juxtaposition to Japanese school- 
fellows, we read a triumphant announcement that 
American policy in the Philippines was justified by 
the fact that three Filipino students had just gained 
the highest honours at some great colleges in the 
United States. But when it suits American politicians, 
the citizens of the United States can become very 
dragons of racial purity. 
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The quarrel with Japan may have had genuine 
beginnings. It has*at any rate grown to such inter- 
national proportions as to require a demonstration of 
American naval power in the Pacific and men-of-war 
hurrying to Manila. Should we have heard so much 
of this anti-Japanese feeling if the harbours of the 
Philippines had been uncompleted, the wonderful dry 
dock not set up? If, in fact, the moment had not 
been ripe ? 

We were first told that the demonstration was to 
have a salutary moral effect upon the world at large, 
especially upon the conquerors of Tsu-shima ; then that 
this display of naval power had long been contemplated 
and had nothing whatever to do with any quarrel. This 
visit of the navy will coincide with the journey of Mr. 
Taft, who returns to his former scene of government 
with the perennial talk of the Independence question as 
a reason for his appearance. On his way he pays a 
friendly visit to Japan! But what practical end will be 
served by Mr. Taft’s speech at the opening of the 
Philippine Assembly ? Does he expect his compliments 
to the Filipinos to reconcile them to the denial of inde- 
pendence? Does he think his cheerful optimism will 
generate a sympathetic optimism in the islanders and 
make them glow with satisfaction at the American 
occupation ? Probably he is thinking of nothing of the 
kind. He talks about these things, but his mind is 
occupied with strategic problems. Economically the 
Philippines may be a white elephant, but Mr. Taft’s 
og will never let them go. Be the Filipinos ever so 

t for independence, they will never get it. Strategic 
control of the islands is necessary to Republican world- 
policy: and the Pacific demonstration will drive this 
home to the American mind. 


THE: RAILWAY IMPASSE. 


ei most people the surprise in the answer of the 

Railway Association Council to Mr. Bell’s letters 
asking for a conference to discuss ‘‘ recognition” is 
not the simple refusal it contains. It had been 
assumed generally, outside railway circles, that the 
Council had a representative character if not to bind the 
separate companies at least to hear and discus pro- 
posals affecting their common interests. The secre- 
tary’s letter however says: ‘‘ Even if my Council con- 
sidered such a meeting desirable they could not under 
the powers conferred upon them take any action in 
a matter which affects the relations between each 
individual company and its own staff.” The Council 
therefore states that it has no locus standi in the 
dispute, so that in an official sense the refusal of 
Mr. Bell’s request leaves matters exactly as they 
were. But it unfortunately makes the fact clear that 
the companies still adhere to the position they took 
up in their separate communications to Mr. Bell 
refusing to concede recognition to his union or to any 
union. If there had been any tendency to conces- 
sion their instructions to the delegates at the meeting 
of the Council to accept Mr. Bell’s proposal for a con- 
ference, in which he would explain his views, would 
have conferred upon the Council the powers it now dis- 
claims. That these instructions have not been given 
is significant enough to indicate to Mr. Bell that it will 
be utterly useless to attempt to reopen negotiations 
with the separate companies. There is another passage 
moreover in the Council’s letter which makes this plainer, 
The Council declines to act for the companies, but it 
assumes the function of knowing their thoughts or of 
thinking for them. It is of the unanimous opinion 
that no advantage would arise from such a meeting 
‘* because there is no misapprehension on the part of 
the directors as to the nature and extent of the request 
put forward by you, which has been fully explained in 
your written correspondence with the various com- 
panies, and your speeches which have been reported in 
the press”. The directors then will not give the 
Council powers to represent them officially, but virtually 
they make it the organ for communicating the fact of 
their unaltered opinions. 

The reality of the position is therefore quite different 
from what it appears if the formal character of the 
letter only is regarded. It is the directors who are 


guiding Mr. Temple Franks’ pen. So that we can- 
not read without amusement the profession of the 
Council that it only gives its opinion, out of courtesy to 
Mr. Bell, being a benevolent outsider who has nothing 
to do with the dispute, but who knows the mind of the 
other party: You have asked our opinion as indi- 
viduals, and we assure you we know the directors will 
have nothing to say to you. As they are the directors 
there is not much doubt about that. In fact Mr. Bell 
did not ask for their individual opinions ; he thought 
the directors were represented by the Council. The 
Council instruct him better on this point, but after all 
he and others must see that the answer is the answer 
of the directors, who have thus refused to listen to the 
explanations of what he means by recognition of union 
officials. It does not seem over-courteous, when Mr. 
Bell says the directors have misunderstood his mean- 
ing and he would like to explain it personally, that 
he should be told no explanation is wanted and that the 
directors are quite satisfied with their own interpre- 
tation. And this is what the directors virtually do b 
withholding their sanction to the meeting of the Council 
and Mr. Bell. As tactics too it is a mistake. 
Politeness in at least hearing what a man has to say 
would have cost nothing and committed the directors 
to nothing. If the Council were not empowered to do. 
anything, it might have listened and acted as ear- 
trumpet to the directors, who could then have said 
quite reasonably, We know at first hand now what you 
mean, and you have not convinced us. This would 
have been gracious, and have impressed the public 
with the feeling that there was nothing arbitrary or 
arrogant in the attitude of the directors. The refusal 
to hear the men leaves us all still wondering, in our 
curiosity to understand the relations of employers and 
employed, what distinguishes the case for the railway 
companies from that of other industries where negotia- 
tions between the unions and employers have become 
an established rule. The presumption is against the 
companies on this point ; and we believe it will not be 
possible for them to prejudice the strike, if it is to 
take place, by the attempt to represent it as due 
to the men’s desire for interference with what does 
not concern them. Wages, hours and conditions 
of labour are admittedly workmen’s concerns. Go- 
vernment allows railway men secretly to inform 
the Board of Trade of cases of excessive hours, 
and in consequence the Board frequently interferes 
with the railway business. What are the Factory Acts 
but interferences with business? The only question is 
of reasonable and unreasonable ; and most employers 
have come to the conclusion that it is better to settle 
what is reasonable or unreasonable by conference with 
accredited representatives of unions. Mr. Bell has 
stated in a recent speech that of the sixteen leaders of 
unions who sit on the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress he is the only leader whose 
union is not recognised. We are not to know whether 
the railwaymen’s demands are reasonable or unreason- 
able ; and the country is to be plunged into a strike on 
an abstract question. Surely the country can only take 
a lukewarm interest in this barren controversy. It 
cares to know only what are the causes that are making 
the men everywhere hostile to the companies; and 
whether the alleged wrongs are such as the companies 
can and ought to redress. As long as these essential 
matters are withheld from discussion there is no test 
by which we can say that the men are trying to inter- 
fere with the management of the railways. Interference 
has no intelligible meaning without a reference to the 
concrete facts. 

This is the absurd position in which the answer of the 
Railway Association Council leaves the dispute. The 
directors object to an alleged interference when there 
is nothing to show that interference is contemplated. 
They will not discuss whether this is so or not ; so that 
their action comes to the simple proposition that they 
object to the unions not because they would interfere 
but because they are unions. This will probably seem 
a good and sufficient answer to some who are not made 
the more amicable to trade unions by knowing that 
there is much testimony, such as that of Mr. Balfour 
and many employers, to the avoidance of disastrous 
trade conflicts by the admission of the trade unions to 
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conference with employers. But the worst of this 
answer is that it leaves no way open for compromise 
between the companies and their workmen. Denial of 
function to trade unions is not a more rational or 
more righteous position than the assertion by the 
trade unions of recognition. The consequence is 
we are to have a ruinous strike to assert equal and 
absolute rights; and society is to be victimised 
while the parties fight out their irreducible claims. 
This is about as absurd as the Knight of the Sorrowful 
Figure and the Knight of the Looking Glasses tilting 
in the King’s highway to settle whether Dulcinea del 
Toboso or the Lady Casildea de Vandalia is the most 
beautiful woman in the world. There would be some 
hope of a settlement if the parties met to discuss terms 
which admit of argument and compromise. We hope 
the invitation of Mr. Lloyd George to the Chairmen of 
the Companies to a private and informal discussion 
will tend to this result. A railway strike such as 
seems imminent would carry the discussion of com- 
pulsory arbitration in trade disputes, or nationalisation 
of the railways, out of the region of theoretical discus- 
sion and make them very practical topics. Either would 
settle very summarily the claim of trade unions to recog- 
nition. It would necessarily imply the locus standi of 
the unions and their consequent right to be represented 
by advocates of their own selection. 


THE CITY. 


A*® old and wealthy jobber recently told us that never 

in the whole course of a life’s experience had he 
known such prolonged and severe depression on the 
Stock Exchange. He ascribed it to the money which 
the public had lost in gambling, chiefly in mining shares, 
and he used pretty strong language for so grave a 
signior about the swindles in the Australian and Siberian 
markets. ‘‘It takes a long time for people to forget 
this kind of thing,” he said, and, he might have added, 
to recover from its effects. A new generation of what 
the Yankees call ‘‘ suckers” will have to come along 
before we see anything like a revival of speculation. 
In the meantime, ‘‘ pour comble de malheur ”, American 
rails are fulfilling our worst prophecies, and are 
tumbling like rotten apples in the wind. Union Pacifics 
are down to 120, and are likely to go lower, so long 
as the battle between Mr. Stuyvesant Fish and Mr. 
Harriman continues. The 4} per cent. debentures in 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Marine Combine are down to 
60, and return nearly g per cent. at the figure. Except 
for insiders, who can operate as ‘‘ bears”, Americans 
should be left severely alone. We are glad to hear 
that the reports of the Austrian Emperor’s illness have 
been exaggerated, and that he is no longer in danger. 
His death would undoubtedly cause a slump in Aus- 
trian and German securities, though the event must 
have been long ago provided for. The meeting of 
the Ceylon Pearl Fisheries Company was very inte- 
resting. A dividend of 20 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares and 75 per cent. on the deferred shares was 
paid. The ordinary £1 share is 10s. paid and stands 
in the market at about £1, or 100 per cent. premium, 
and therefore returns 10 per cent. interest to the buyer 
to-day. The deferred shares are 1s. and stand at 
about 1os. in the market, so that they would return 
about 7} percent. interest. Although the company has 
done very well, we cannot recommend anybody to buy 
the shares at present prices, as the pearl fishing appears 
to be very uncertain in its results—indeed, we gather 
that some years there is no fishing at all. Sir West 
Ridgeway, in our opinion, vindicated himself adequately 
against the objections that have been raised to his 
becoming chairman of the company. In the first place 
he clearly proved that the granting of the lease to the 
syndicate by the Ceylon Government had been beneficial 
to the colony as well as to the shareholders. It is a 
very good object-lesson to the Socialists. Under the 
management of the Government the pearl fishing was 
a loss; the oyster-beds were not scientifically treated ; 
and rings and knock-outs made the pearl-auctions 
afarce. As soon as the business was transferred to a 
company, science and capital were applied to the treat- 
ment of the beds, and the auctions conducted on proper 


lines. Secondly, Sir West Ridgeway has cleared away 
all suspicion of undue influence or intrigue. There is 
no evidence that when he was Governor of Ceylon he 
made any move in the matter. It is highly objection- 
able for a colonial governor to interest himself in a 
commercial venture in the colony which he is adminis- 
tering ; but there is no reason why he should not do 
so when he has become an ex-governor. Sir West 
Ridgeway has now retired from the public service, and 
is apparently devoting himself with much industry and 
versatility to the business of company direction. The 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway is issuing another 
41,000,000 of 44 per cent. debentures at 97. It is 
needless to say that this railway is doing splendidly, 
and that the debentures are perfectly well secured. It 
will be interesting to see whether in these times a gilt- 
edged bond of this kind, bearing a comparatively high 
rate of interest, will be taken by the public. We can 
confidently recommend it to all investors. 

We have said repeatedly that it is madness to 
speculate in such times, by which we mean, to 
buy for the carry-over. But in the British Industrial 
market there are some good shares to be bought as 
speculative investments. The Greenwich Inlaid Lino- 
leum Company has been doing very well. For the 
last two years it has paid dividends at the rate of 15 per 
cent. on its ordinary 1os. shares. As these shares 
are at a fraction over £1 in the market the yield is 
about 7 per cent. The 5} per cent. cumulative pre- 
ference shares at 1} in the market give £4 17s. 6d. 
interest, and seem safe enough. Dick Kerr and Co., 
the electrical engineering firm, is another concern that 
has been doing well for the last five years, and pays 
10 per cent. on its ordinary shares, with bonuses varying 
from 20 to 5 per cent. Of course Dick Kerr and Co. 
are financially connected with a great many tramway 
and engineering ventures in the Far East, at Singapore, 
Hongkong, and Tokio, which may or may not turn 
out well. But on the basis of 10 per cent., which 
appears to be reasonably secure, the shares at 14 give 
a return of 7} per- cent. Such investments as the 
above are not for clergymen and widows, but for people 
who read a financial paper and are able to communi- 
cate easily and quickly with their broker. The ordinary 
shares in Mitchells and Butlers, the celebrated Birming- 
ham brewery, if they can be got, are another very good 
investment of this kind. They pay 18 per cent. in 
dividends, and at the price of £2 for the Li share yield 
g per cent. The ordinary shares in Nalder and Collyer’s 
Brewery are as good, for they pay in dividends pie per 
cent., and the ‘£10 shares being at £28 yield 8 per 
cent. There is supposed to be a great risk attached to 
ordinary shares in breweries at present, on account of 
threatened legislation by the present Government. We 
think this risk is exaggerated ; and the above two 
breweries are so prudently managed that we doubt if 
anything could hurt them. 


SOME REASONS WHY I OUGHT NOT TO 
BE MURDERED. 


[* appears I am to be murdered for writing my 

books, which is stupid, because the time to murder 
me was before I wrote them. No one has more right 
to make ‘‘copy” out of the event than myself, and so 
I discuss it before it occurs. 

Three times in two months I have been warned 
ftom behind the black flag, one telling me I must have 
been removed some time ago had it not been that the 
gentleman entrusted with the achievement thought he 
would read my books before killing me, and, having 
read them, decided that I was a sort of friend of his. 
While still alive, let me commend the comparatively 
high standard of the assassin to those Irish critics who 
set him on my track without having read me. 

I saw signs of it myself, apart from the warnings. 
In Dublin I found a conspiracy among the tramway 
men to insult me when I travelled, and heard one of 
them discussing it, in Irish, not thinking I might know 
the language—which shows what absurd creatures we 
Irish are as conspirators, always bound to confide in 
somebody. Mr. Davitt used to say that we produced so 
many informers, not because we were more treacherous 
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than other peoples, but simply because we could not 
hold our tongue. An old Fenian friend tells me of a 
Dublin bridge which I must not on any account cross 
late in the night; Ireland's Bridge of Groans, over 
the parapet of which inconvenient persons find their 
way, with verdicts of ‘‘ Found drowned”, and no word 
as to the bludgeoned skulls. Dating accurately with 
these warnings, I find a renewal of clerical activity 
against me, and though I cannot believe that any 
clergyman would organise murder, their language from 
the altar is precisely such as appeals to the pious 
assassin. In my own part of the country, the pulpit 
has been a scene of personal slander Sunday after 
Sunday, with criminal suggestions in the most savage 
opposition to the doctrines of the religion and the spirit 
of Christian charity. Since 1 gave evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Congestion the fierceness has 
increased significantly. 

Is it not all very strange ? Again and again, I have 
invited these ecclesiastics to say where in the whole 
course of my life, either in published writing or in 
private conduct, I had done anything against the 
religion, and not one has ever formulated the smallest 
complaint. Unlike others of their critics, I have 
religiously avoided criticism of religion, and confined 
myself strictly to my legitimate liberties as a layman 
—but perhaps the strength of this new position 
accounts for their special fury against me, while’ they 
take no notice of the irreligious critics. Besides, having 
time for nothing but my work, I am so absurdly free 
from sin that it must be very trying to the reverend 
gentlemen who make use of the altar to invent sins 
for me publicly every Sunday; and it is made doubly 
trying by the fact that the congregations, especially 
my neighbours, do not believe one word of it. If I 
were to commit some tremendous sin, and, by virtue 
of it, lie down under the priest’s feet for the rest of 
my life, I should at once find whitewashing my guilt 
the whole machinery which is now so piously employed 
to blacken my innocence. This is not Catholicism, but 
it is what we have now in Ireland in the name of 
Christianity, with the British Empire subsidising it out 
of our taxes to annex the “rebel,” who defies the 
Imperial battalions, but trembles before the curate. 

Why murder me now? Two years ago there might 
have been sense in it. I may amplify the truth I have 
put in print, and I promise to defend it to my death, 
though that be to-night, but I cannot add to it 
essentially, or make it more inconvenient to the 
privileged forces now degrading my country and my 
race. Iam not afraid to die; I am not afraid even to 
live, which, in my case, has been so much less simple and 
more painful. Who that had learnt to live was ever 
afraid to die ? 

Killing me just now can but serve my purpose, 
making a martyr to the principles for which I have 
given my life, increasing the sale of my books, by an 
advertisement quite too sensational for my taste; 
perhaps precipitating in mere conflict the constructive 
forces which I prefer to evolve through ordered peace ; 
preserving each man to be a better one, and destroying 
no man merely because he sees differently from his 
neighbours. This was how they killed Christ, and 
killing a man merely because he does not agree with 
us is always Pagan rather than Christian. Murder me 
now, and everybody will want to read me, adding 
enormously to the force of the truth I have written, and 
proportionately weakening those that want me out of 
the way. In their own interests, it would be obviously 
foolish, and for Ireland’s sake I want all Irishmen, 
murderers or not, to act as wisely as possible. It would 
deprive them of the pleasure of persecuting me in 
future, unless they could guarantee its continuance in 
the other world, which is doubtful. It would narrow 
the scope of their love for savage abuse and falsehood. 
It would deprive pulpits of their only imaginative 
resource. It would be an obvious loss to religion, 
because I make the priests attend to their duties instead 
of terrorising the people. It would surely cause the 
clergy to be blamed for it, and perhaps reasonably, 
which I should regret. It would cause the Irish nation 
to be blamed for it, and unreasonably, which [ should 
regret more, because it would not be the work of 
the people, who are with me. Let this one atrocity, at 


least, not be charged against the national character. 
If it occur, it will be rather an Italian performance. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages to myself and to 
my work in getting killed just now, I prefer to live, 
for, among other reasons, I am curious to see how 
they will deal with me; and my desire to live for my 
country is so strong that I have no desire at all to die 
for her. I have a sort of sympathy with them in 
their novel difficulty, reduced to the alternative either 
of murdering me, against their interests, or letting me 
live, against their passions. I have no objection to 
their waiting a while to see whether the interests or 
the passions prevail, and, besides, murder is a thing 
that ought never to be done in a passion, especially 
when large interests are affected. A man ought not 
to be put to death for printing facts in books unless 
after the calmest reflection, even assuming that he 
might write more books. 

Killing me cannot kill my books, and I live as long 
as they live, murdered or not. The copyrights have been 
secured to assure publication as long as there is a 
demand, and the demand increases daily. I hope I 
treat the matter with due impartiality, not selfishly 
confining myself to my own side of it, but rather 
putting the interests of my enemies first. 

Against all the reasons I have given, there is only 
one—others may be encouraged to write books if I 
be allowed to live, and, to do my enemies justice, they 
prefer silence to homicide. There is no objection to an 
Irishman living in Ireland so long as he makes no use of 
his mind, and allows it to belong to his neighbours, that 
they may keep it under to keep themse’ ves on top; but let 
it go abroad that a man may have the use of his own 
mind, the right of free opinion, printing facts in books, 
and there is an end of this awful traffic that pampers a 
thoughtless mob on the ruin of a race under the pre- 
tence of ‘‘leading”’ it. Among us, thought has been so 
paralysed by privilege that even our ‘‘ great leaders”’ 
sink to primitive stupidity, always intellectually trim- 
ming between the inherent impulse to think honestly 
and the organised need to accept intellectual dictation. 
While other peoples are concerned to find the truth 
about a problem affecting them, the Irishman at home 
is trying to find out what somebody else thinks, that 
he may ‘‘ think” the same, under pain of persecution 
by the dictators ; and that is the main reason why every 
measure for the benefit of Ireland ends in failure, with 
a Royal Commission to find out why—and to hide or 
disguise the cause when it is found. Just now we have 
a Commission trying to find out why the Congested 
Districts Board has failed, and while some of its 
members are working hard to get at the truth, 
others are working as hard to hide it, even insulting 
the very rare witnesses who dare to tell it. In our 
attempt to ‘‘ identify the Irish people with the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs,” we simply pass from a 
freemasonry of officialism, which was bad, to a free- 
masonry of clericalism, which is far worse, with the 
nation in either case a victim to her own instruments, 
Democracy a dead word, citizenship virtually suspended, 
and emigration growing as the outward sign of our 
inward destruction. If, stating and proving these facts, 
I survive, common sanity must come to see the evil, 
and so those that live by the evil do not love me, though 
they might find themselves happier in contributing to 
the progress of their country than in ‘‘ leading” her 
blind and naked to the emigrant ship. However, they 
have allowed me to go too far, so far that my work re- 
mains in permanent form, whatever becomes of myself, 
which matters much less. My books are bought in the 
peasant villages, where no other books can be sold, 
except prayer-books, and since I cannot hope to do 
more than this, they may as well allow me a natural 
death. They made poor Davitt ‘‘an atheist” for 
fifteen years, and then, finding their mistake at his 
death, the same reverend slanderers who had embittered 
his life, and probably shortened it, sang him down to 
his grave with the fullest of canonical honours. Now 
they are commercialising his memory to build a new 
church near his grave—and if there be any balance- 
sheet of the funds it will be contrary to the rule. 

It is not conceivable in sanity that a naturally gifted 
people can remain long as we are in Ireland, wretchedly 
poor within reach of comfort, blindly ignorant among 
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great expenditure on education, helpless to exploit the 
easiest and most obvious opportunities for progressive 
life, with our mental and moral faculties suppressed by 
the terrors of privilege, so that even our physical 
energies are useless tous. Murderers may be employed, 
on ‘‘piece work” if necessary, but even murder 
cannot suppress human nature, and the truth must 
surely come. It may as well be now ; and let those 
that live by Ireland’s death find out how much better 
they might live by her progress, which can never be 
until faculty is free to support life. If it were laid 
down as a ‘‘ National Policy” that each man must be 
deprived of one leg, we should all rebel, and yet we 
bear in silence the vastly greater loss of the use of our 
minds, without which even our limbs are-useless to us. 
The man who has not a mind of his own cannot be 
said to have anything of his own, and rather than 
tolerate it, I am ready to accept murder cheerfully. 
Since the day I returned to Ireland, I have been 
steadily persecuted on this sole ground—because | 
would not give up my mind to the control of others, 
and sink into the moral atrophy that makes Ireland 
such a melancholy phenomenon before the civilisations 
of the world. Not one other complaint has ever been 
specified against me, and the rage is because my 
experience happens to personify and illustrate the 
conditions of the country so accurately. 

There is really no use killing an author to prevent the 
country producing others, because the man with a book 
in him is like a bird that must lay an egg. We might 
start a new organisation to discover people likely to 
write books, and strangle them before they find a 
publisher, but even that would fail, because it is not 

ssible to tell who can write a successful book until it 
is written. The literary faculty arises in the most 
unexpected ways, as in my own case out of the bog, and 
even dogma cannot anticipate its uncertainties. The 
only safe way would be to keep everybody in Ireland 
unable to read or write, and give the education money 
to build bigger churches in Ireland for those that go to 
America, without any balance-sheet of the funds when 
the buildings are finished. That would secure perfect 
obedience to the priest, who, in return for so much 
money, would pretend to make the rebel a loyalist ; and 
besides, while the rebel is kept illiterate, a great 
Empire need not be afraid of him. Ireland is as nearly 
as possible illiterate now, and worse than illiterate in 
that her reading and writing are useless to her, the 
faculties of her people being useless to her. 

Possibly the whole thing is an elaborate scare to 
silence or drive me out of Ireland, and it is suggested 
to me how much more pleasantly I might live in some 
other country. I am not going, and I do not live for 
my pleasure, but rather because the Will that set me 
living made it my duty to live; and as to silence, I 
solemnly promise that, if allowed to live, I shall not be 
silent. Who has ever heard of a silent Irishman, unless 
muzzled or a mute! I know myself well, and Nature 
meant me for a moral fighting man, which means 
essentially a man of peace. Some Irish emigrants 
return with money, and get lost in alcohol. I returned 
with ideas, and I mean to stand by my stock-in-trade. 
Ireland does not want money, having always more than 
she knows how to use ; but she wants ideas, especially 
ideas that would teach her to use money, so that she need 
not be starving and emigrating, with her capital lent to 
the foreigner. In so far as I know, I am the only Irish 
emigrant that ever returned with nothing but ideas, 
and made a permanent footing in the country by their 
use, though Irishmen are great at storming forts and 
publishing their free opinions on Ireland from foreign 
capitals, where the parish priest cannot dictate their 
dismissal or destroy their business for having free 
opinions. We boast of our “‘ greater Ireland beyond the 
seas”, and of her wealth ; yet not one worker in ideas 
has this valiant race ever produced that came back to 
say what he thought to his own people, and to live 
among them while saying it. Itis the stranger because 
Ireland has everything but ideas, and has everything so 
useless by want of ideas. So rare are ideas in Ireland 
that the assertion of the world’s commonplaces is hailed 
as a daring originality or denounced as the wickedness 


of open 
e ordinary course for me would be to apply for 


police protection, but how can I ask protection of the 
Government that employs against liberty in Ireland 
the same influences that would dictate my murder for 
expressing my opinions? The murderer may be paid 
indirectly out of Ireland’s over-taxation, while the 
Government traffics with his paymaster for its own 
convenience. I want it to be known, in any case, that 
if I be found dead, it will not be suicide, and that if I 
must die, it will be at my post. Pat. 


TWO PLAYS. 


I WRITE of Mr. Sutro’s play ‘‘ The Barrier,” and of 

Mr. Anthony Wharton’s play ‘‘ Irene Wycherley,” 
both of which were produced last week ; the one by 
Mr. Frohman at the Comedy, the other by Miss Lena 
Ashwell at the Kingsway. The two things have a 
common denominator in their presentment of a lady 
whose past pitilessly pursues her. In ‘‘ The Barrier” 
is Miss Margaret Verral, an actress who is engaged to be 
married toa younger son of the Duke of St. Edmunds. 
When he learns that she was seduced in girlhood, 
he is so distressed and alienated that she can but 
release him from his engagement and sacrifice her pro- 
spect of social splendour. In ‘‘lrene Wycherley” figures 
a certain Mrs. Summers, who has married after a not at 
all respectable career. Her husband is a headstrong 
person who has lived in mining camps ; and he puts a 
bullet through the head of one of her previous lovers, and 
then another bullet through his own head. Thus do Mr. 
Wharton and Mr. Sutro coincide in the moral that for 
a woman bygones cannot be bygones. For the rest, 
the two plays have little in common, and I must con- 
sider them separately. Their titles are significant of 
their difference. ‘‘ Irene Wycherley ” is aptly named, 
as being mainly the study of a character. ‘‘ Margaret 
Verral” would have been a misleading title for the 
other play. Mr. Sutro has not set out to analyse 
his lady very minutely: his aim was to make her the 
pivot of an exciting comedy. This aim he has well 
achieved: we are kept interested from first to last— 
no, not quite to last, as I shall presently suggest. 
Mr. Marrillier, the man who seduced Margaret Verral, 
has returned to England after a long absence, and has 
become engaged to be married to Lady Alma, daughter 
of the Duke of St. Edmunds. It is, of course, a pain- 
ful coincidence for Margaret that her prospective sister- 
in-law should become the wife of her own seducer. It is 
not, however, as she is a sensible woman, a “barrier” 
to her marriage. She herself, being a kind woman, 
becomes the ‘“‘ barrier” to Lady Alma’s marriage; for 
Lady Alma feels an instinctive repulsion from Marrillier, 
and cannot bear him to come near her. Her engage- 
ment has been forced on her by her relations. She 
confides her abhorrence to Margaret, who determines 
to rescue her. And thus we have an exciting conflict. 
Marrillier says that if Margaret tries to prevent his 
marriage, he will promptly prevent Margaret’s. Will 
Margaret, when it comes to the point, sacrifice herself 
or Lady Alma? It comes to the point in the third act. 
The Duke and a great bevy of relations are mustered, 
and in their presence the battle is fought to an exciting 
finish. The whole scene is prepared and worked up 
and carried through with all Mr. Sutro’s keen sense for 
drama. Marrillier, having rounded on Margaret, is of 
course sent to the right about. Margaret is going 
the same way, when the Duke, a man of common-sense 
and humanity, declares that all shall be forgiven and for- 
gotten ; and on that scene the curtain fulls. Of course 
the play cannot end there. Dramatists of a bygone 
day, with their hearts set on happy endings at all 
hazards, might have ended it there, asking us to take 
it as a matter of course that there would be marriage 
bells for Margaret. Mr. Sutro, of course, will not thus 
evade the issue. He has presented Lord Ronald asa 
quite ordinary, unimaginative young man; and it is 
by no means sure that this young man will be able 
to take the broad view taken by the Duke; and 
it is, therefore, on him that the end of the play 
must depend. The material for the fourth act is a 
scene between him and Margaret; but this is not 
material enough for a whole act; and so Mr. Sutro 
re-introduces at the beginning of the act the Duke and 
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other characters, who are no longer vital to the drama. 
Thus we have a sense of anti-climax, which lingers to 
mar our pleasure when the vital scene is at length 
enacted. It is an admirably conceived scene, one of 
the best scenes that Mr. Sutro has given us. But it 
ought surely to have been introduced at the end of the 
third act, there to complete the play. We could well 
dispense with the final scene of the play as it stands— 
a scene in which it is foreshadowed that Margaret will 
some day give her hand to Captain Erquen, a friend 
who has steadfastly loved her for many years. Margaret 
is a charming person, but whether her future is to bea 
charming one or not is no concern of ours. We are 
concerned with her only down to the moment when she 
releases Lord Ronald from his engagement. 

She is excellently played by Miss Marie Tempest, 
whom we have come to regard as one of the very few 
English actresses equipped for emotion. In her 
passages of comedy she is still rather apt to force 
the note—to strive after a too sharp effect ; but there 
is no self-consciousness in her pathos; and she moves 
us as we can be moved only by an actress who is moved 
herself. Mr. A. E. Matthews, as Lord Ronald, is as 
life-like as ever; and Mr. Dawson Milward, as the 
Duke's eldest son, has a delightful part, well within 
the scope of his talent, and plays it admirably. Mr. 
Eric Lewis is the Duke ; and in the scene where he has 
to assert a sonorous patriarchal authority, fixing Mr. 
Marrillier with his eye, rebuking him in the name of 
humanity, and ordering him out of the house, he seems 
to be somewhat embarrassed by the unwonted duty 
thrust on him. In all the other scenes, where he has 
merely to be light and whimsical, genial and charming, 
his mastery is as perfect as ever, and as delightful. 
Miss Lillah McCarthy is to be congratulated on her 
honest effort to be forbidding as the Nonconformist wife 
of the eldest son. It is not her fault that her success 
is only partial. On the other hand, it is surely a fault 
in Mr. Allan Aynesworth that he cuts so pre-eminently 
dashing and graceful a figure as Captain Erquen, the 
unloved ‘‘ big dog ’’, the Dobbin of the play. 

I am told that ‘‘ Irene Wycherley ” is the first play 
by Mr. Wharton that has been produced. But I suspect 
it is by no means the first play that he has written. 
If it is indeed a maiden essay, the technical excellence 
of it is certainly remarkable. Even if it were techni- 
cally feeble, one would warmly welcome Mr. Wharton 
for sake of his strong sense of character, and would 
congratulate Miss Lena Ashwell on her courage in 
inaugurating her management with a play that panders 
not at all to the public’s distaste for grim reality. 
Irene Wycherley is a woman who has for three or four 
years been living apart from her husband, on account 
of his brutality. Meanwhile, a young man named Harry 
Chesterton has fallen in love with her, and she has 
formed a decided affection for him, though she does not 
encourage him to assert himself. She hears that her 
husband has met with an accident in the shooting-field, 
and that he will be blinded for life ; and she feels it is her 
duty to return tohim. He, quite frankly, hates her ; 
but she manages to remain with him and help to nurse 
him. When, however, he is mollified towards her by 
his sensuality, she recoils from him by reason of her 
physical horror of him. It is then that he invites Mr. 
and Mrs. Summers (the people mentioned by me at the 
beginning of this article) to stay in his house. She, 
knowing Mrs. Summers’ antecedents, tells her she must 
go; and then occurs the aforesaid double tragedy, 
whereby Irene becomes a free woman, and will pre- 
sumably marry Mr. Chesterton. Personally, I think 
this dénodiment is rather arbitrary—a shirking of the 
issue. Irene should have been left to fight out the con- 
flict in herself between her affection for Mr. Chesterton 
and her feeling that it is her duty to remain with her blind 
husband, and to overcome her abhorrence. True, the 
blind husband is such an unmitigated ruffian that the 
outcome of Irene’s inward conflict would have been 
rather a foregone conclusion. And, for that reason, 
Mr. Wharton ought to have mitigated the man’s 
ruffanism. The story, as it stands, is admirably told ; 
and I do not, of course, suggest that it is an impos- 
sible story. I only object that it is not an inevitable story, 
such as would alone have been worthy of its author’s 
talent for character-drawing. Miss Lena Ashwell, as 


Irene, has never had a better part, and has never, I 
think, played so well. In moments of tense emotion 
she has always been good, sometimes great; but 
in the intervals between the crises she has often 
seemed rather absent-minded, rather crude in execu- 
tion. As Irene, she is unwaveringly good through- 
out. Mr. Norman McKinnel plays the husband, 
and plays him ruthlessly well; but how he must long 
to have for once a part in which his natural kindness and 
gentleness could assert themselves! Won’t some one 
take a theatre and produce ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield”, 
with Mr. McKinnel in the title part? Mr. C. M. 
Hallard, as Mr. Chesterton, gives a very pleasant, 
sincere performance. I have only one fault to find with 
it. Doubtless, when a man sits down, even in moments 
of great emotion, he instinctively parts his coat-tails 
and pulls up his trousers. But on the stage some con- 
cessions have to be made to effect. And I submit that 
the effect of Mr. Hallard’s performance in this play is 
marred by his never remembering to forget to part his 
coat-tails briskly and briskly pull up his trousers. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


NIETZSCHE’S APOSTASY IN MUSIC. 


Bae story of that transmutation, by which Nietzsche, 

having had a certain instinct for music, perverted 
it by reasonings, prepossessions, and the revenge of 
the nerves, so that he made and unmade a Wagner 
after his own image, has some interest in the telling of 
a French critic, M. Lasserre, in his book on ‘ Les 
Idées de Nietzsche sur la Musique”. It is true that he 
has a decided preference for the opinions contained 
in the petulances of later years rather than for the 
young and sane exuberance of the ‘‘ Apollonian ” and 
‘* Dionysian” period of ‘‘The Origin of Tragedy ”. 
In that, which is the most complete in itself of all 
Nietzsche’s books, we get the first announcement of the 
new gospel, in what was not long to continue to be its 
particular form of message. M. Lasserre is not satis- 
fied with what seems to him so vague an enthusiasm, 
though he tells us that he has confined his criticisms to 
‘‘théses d’esthétique musicale”. But he has a con- 
fident tendency towards what he calls disentangling 
truth from error, in the ideas of Schopenhauer, for 
instance, who has obtained, he thinks, ‘‘un crédit 
esthétique beaucoup trop grand”, or in the ideas of 
Nietzsche himself. He admires only what he considers 
‘*classical” art, and finds in modern music “cette 
barbarie contre laquelle proteste l’art classique ”. With 
a proper caution against ‘‘realism”, he asks, as 
he reports a fine frenzy out of the early Nietzsche, in 
what manner true and living dramatic inventions ‘‘ se 
résoudront-elles en des réves”? Music, to him, can 
be scarcely nearer to a dream, without passing into 
indefiniteness. And he addresses his book primarily 
to those who partake his conviction ‘‘ sur le profond 
désarroi doctrinal ou l’influence a la fois féconde et 
perturbatrice de Wagner a jeté la musique”’. His best 
service, then, and all that we need consider in him, is 
his really useful bringing together, into some sort of 
order, of the scattered and conflicting theories of 
Nietzsche relating to music, and especially to the 
music of Wagner, which are not easily to be found in 
various parts of his work. 

In ‘‘The Origin of Tragedy” Nietzsche is on the 
side of what is eternal art; he announces, in a new 
way and with new examples, eternal truths. He has 
found in Schopenhauer, as Wagner did, the first theorist 
to understand and declare what was really the essence 
of music. Schopenhauer has said the first and best 
things about that power of direct speech, deeper than 
any words, by which music can express what is most 
essential in humanity, the supreme emotions. Nietzsche 
saw in Wagner's music a new energy of life which was 
what he was then demanding of art, and he set upa 
pedestal for him, as the new ‘‘ super-man”. The 
name he had not yet borrowed from Goethe, nor had 
the idea yet become so personal. He assured us later 
that whenever he praised Wagner he was praising him- 
self, not having yet found the mask of Zarathustra. 
Private notes of the period have been found and pub- 
lished, in which we see harsh comments on the very 
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characteristics of Wagner which he is praising in 
print. Why should these be more than the crying of 
that critical voice always alive and biting in Nietzsche, 
though for the moment in subjection ? Prem the first, 
probably, Nietzsche was not genuinely musical enough 
really quite to like or wholly understand what was 
mew and strange in Wagner, so that he can write 
down: ‘‘The mad thought has often come into my 
mind: has Wagner the musical gift?” There we see 
the theorist, as yet only partly conscious of himself, 
who is to come to the conclusion, as M. Lasserre ex- 
presses it (with approval) that his mistress has betrayed 
him: ‘‘,.La musique, maitresse qui ne l’a trompé que 
parce qu’il la prenait pour ce qu’elle n’était pas.” 

But it is just here that Nietzsche turns his back on 
his faith, fancying that he has gone, in the right 
direction, beyond it. In an admirable article on 
M. Lasserre’s book in the ‘‘ Mercure de France”, one 
of the most original of French musical critics, M. Jean 
Marnold, comments on Nietzsche’s strange later con- 
fidence in words, so that he takes ‘‘ dissonance”, for 
instance, not as a ‘‘ mystery of sensation” to brood 
over, but ‘‘as if it had been presented to him ”. 
‘*Carmen” seems to obey laws that are broken in 
‘*Tristan’’, and all the old “‘ classical” barricades are 
set up again. Morality, even, is brought in to con- 
demn the excesses of sound, and Wagner, who was to 
have been the “‘super-man”, becomes a kind of Don 
Juan of music, a type of decadence. M. Lasserre 
shows us, without shame, the volte-face, in a telling 
illustration. In ‘“‘The Origin of Tragedy” there is 
a passage on the third act of ‘‘ Tristan” which renders 
with precise accuracy what Wagner had meant to 
do, and had done, in the music. M. Lasserre quotes 
it, and then reminds us that the day will come when 
Nietzsche will use these same words, ecstasy, illusion, 
and the like, to represent the exact opposite of the 
meaning which he first gave to them, and which was 
their true meaning. What the musical instinct, guided 
by Schopenhauer, was ready to divine at sight or 
hearing, it is the angry philosopher who denies and 
distorts, reasoning himself out of his instinct. 

It was as an actor that Nietzsche finally came to see 
Wagner, and it seemed to him that as an actor he 
imitated man only in the paroxysms of his passion. 
This he calls ‘‘ dragging music into the service of the 
naturalistic violence of passion”. Tannhauser is shown 
to us in ‘‘a series of ecstatic states”; and it is with a 
sigh of moral disgust that he cries: ‘‘ Intoxicate and 
seize the senses, excite to ecstasy, violently startle, at 
all costs thrill the sensibility : frightful tendencies !” 
So the classicists, the moralists, once said, and here 
we see Nietzsche on their side, forgetting Dionysus, 
and what symbolic drunkenness had once been revealed 
to him to be. Is it a petulance, a prejudice, a form of 
anger? All these, perhaps, but so far as it is a con- 
viction, it indicates the danger of the philosopher when 
he concerns himself too closely with an art not his own. 

Nietzsche, the most original thinker of our age, 
whose thoughts came to him in snatches, was concerned 
for the most part with problems of man, the creature as 
he is to be seen in the herd and on an occasional 
mountain-top. Take the book which has at last been 
translated, and admirably, into English, ‘‘ Beyond 
Good and Evil”, a book which is full of magnificent 
speech, as straight as Whitman’s or Carlyle’s, but more 
brilliant, more modern, more cutting than theirs; a 
book in which ideas are tumbled together, in a dazzling 
confusion ; one of the most vital of books; and look 
here and there at the criticism, which comes in by the 
‘way, mostly criticism of literature, and sometimes as 
inevitable as this on Petronius, ‘“‘ who, more than any 

eat musician hitherto, was a master of presto in 
invention, ideas, and words”. In regard to music, he 
says in passing the right thing, which no one else has 
ever said, on Schumann, with “his taste, which was 
fundamentally a fetty taste (that is tosay, a dangerous 
propensity)—doubly dangerous among Germans—for 

uiet lyricism and intoxication of the feelings ”, 
chumann ‘‘ merely a German event in music”. But 
he must sweep aside all Romantic music, all music since 
Beethoven, because it was ‘‘ not noble enough”: so far 
we follow him; but he adds: ‘because it was not 
musical enough”. Does this really mean that it was 


not ‘‘classical” music? Has he come to think that 
music can only be satisfying if it is ‘‘the South in 
music”, which he felt, rightly enough, in Bizet, whose 
French march-tunes sound, heard in the streets of 
Madrid, like the voice of modern Spain itself? Hereis 
indeed the lamentable theorising of the philosopher who 
will no longer allow himself to recognise that music is 
music, and not a tendency nor a tradition. He thinks 
that he has found out Wagner, because it seems to him 
that he is speaking a theatre-speech, ‘‘ the speech of the 
souls of different musicians”. He no longer hears the 
sonorities of ‘‘ Tristan”, nor feels the passion in them, 
nor finds this divine music ‘‘ musical enough”. And 
all that he has to say now about music is valueless, 
because he has ceased to hear it for its own sake, 
disinterestedly. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


PAJA Y CIELO. 


No. the whole Pampa from the Romero Grande 

to Nahuel-Huapi and far Patagones is cut into 
innumerable chess-boards of wire fencing, and railways 
puff across it, taking up wool and corn and hides, and 
other merchandise, to send to Europe, that Europe 
from which once came all the few luxuries the dwellers 
on the Pampa ever knew. 

But it was not so always, and where now wave 
interminable crops of corn, once waved the long brown 
virgin grasses, which made the Pampa a sort of ocean, 
to the eye. 

Nothing but grass and sky and sky and grass, 
and then more grass and still more sky. Nothing, for 
Pampa means ‘‘the space” in Quichua. A vast and 
empty space, empty, that is, of man and all his works ; 
but full of sun and light, and of the sweetest air 
imaginable, so sweet that merely to think of it keeps 
the lungs fresh amongst the reek of towns, and makes 
the soul rejoice, even when petrol-belching motor-cars 
fly past carrying their goggled freights. 

It was the home of deer and ostriches, and of wild 
horses, dappled and pied, slate-coloured, roan, blood- 
bay, sorrel and dun, spotted like pudding-stone, calico, 
paint, buckskin, clay-bank, cream, and some the colour 
that the Arabs call stones of the river, they all were 
there, tossing their manes and whinnying for joy, lead- 
ing their lives in that great grassy space, where there 
was nothing to be seen but grass and sky. 

Nothing but deer and ostriches were there with swiftly- 
whirling teru-teros, the mining tuco-tucos, and the 
mysterious mataco, the quiriquincho, the Patagonian 
hare, chajds with their great horny wings, flocks of 
flamingos, and marching columns of the black-headed 
Patagonian swans, with the wind ever rustling in the 
grass, sounding the dirge of the fair Eden so soon 
to be defiled. Wind waved the surges of the grass, 
lifting the loose hair on the necks of animals, and on 
the sandhills bending the plants, and making them draw 
patterns on the sand, just as in colder countries they 
trace figures in the snow. 

Something there was about the Pampa, almost un- 
earthly, so natural it was, that in a world where all is 
artificial, and man appears a giant, controlling every- 
thing, it seemed impossible he should be relegated 
back to his position as but one of many animals, with 
but a little more intelligence than theirs. 

A grassy sea, in which the landmarks were the stars, 
so that a man rode straighter in the night than in full 
noon-tide if he had lost his way. A green illimitable 
sea, in which the horse was ship; a desert without 
camels, but as terrible to wander in as the Sahara, 
in which the horseman who had lost his trail was 
swallowed up and never heard of, except some traveller 
chanced to find his skull, just sticking out of a dark 
tuft of grass, which had grown rank and vigorous as 
his decaying flesh laid bare the bones. 

This Pampa, that now seems to be a dream, so far 
away it is, and so defiled by pestilential and beneficent 
progress, was above all an insects’ paradise. 

All day the hum of unseen wingéd things hung in the 
air, just as if millions of Eolian harps had been set 
everywhere—perhaps they were—and the long filaments 
that used to stretch from grass to grass, ina north wind, 
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may have been good conductors of their song. All 
kinds of flies buzzed, hummed, and whirred, and made 
themselves a nuisance or a pleasure, just as you looked 
at them. Grasshoppers sprang into the air, just asa 
salmon springs up in a weir, and settled down again into 
the grass, in the same way the fish slips back into the 
water after leaping—even the splash was paralleled by 
the stirring of the grass the insect made and the sharp 
breaking noise his wings caused inthe stems. Crickets 
sang ceaselessly, seeming to be just at your horse’s 
feet, but if you stopped and looked for them chirruped 
again behind you, making a sort of will-o’-the-wisp of 
sound. Locusts in myriads used to pass, high up, in 
search of cultivated land, making a noise as of an 
army in the air, darkening the sky, and followed bya 
multitude of birds hanging upon their ranks. 

The dwellers on the plains put all the tribe together 
under the name of ‘‘bichos”, and only thought of 
them as dangerous to crops, or disagreeable to the 
skin, although no doubt they would have missed them 
vaguely had they disappeared, just as a man bred in the 
country, though born without imagination, still misses 
something in a town, that he cannot describe. 

Birds, from the ostrich, which the old Quichuas called 
the ‘‘ Desert’s Mirth’’, down to the little black and 
white ‘‘ viudita ”, swarmed in their millions. Vultures 
and crows hung almost out of sight like specks, and 
yet, when a tired animal was left to die, appeared as 
if by magic and waited, just as an heir waits with 
resigned impatience for a rich uncle’s death. Along 
the streams the pink flamingos fished, or rising in the 
sun looked like a flock which had strayed out of 
some old picture, lovely and yet unnatural to eyes 
accustomed to see birds, all grey or brown, flying 
through air as thick as blotting-paper. 

All these were of the nature of exterior graces, but 
the interior vision of the Pampas as revealed to one 
who writes of it, as of some personal friend, lost, but 
still recollected vividly, always lamented, and to be 
called again to memory by an effort of the will, 
was something that inflamed the heart with joy. 
Mountains and woods, snows, sands, and the illimit- 
able vision of the sea, all have their moments when 
they seem to smile. Green woods in spring, mountains 
at sunrise, the deceitful sea when on the beach of some 
fair island it ripples in, as innocently as if it never 
drowned a mariner, or beat a ship to matchwood in its 
destroying surge ; even the desert sands, for the brief 
season when the camel-thorn turns green, or when the 
setting sun flushes the sand-hills, all seem to smile. 
The keynote of all of them is sadness, sadness and 
melancholy, which spreads a sense of cloud over the 
heart—tightening its strings and turning back the soul 
upon itself. 

But in the boundless ocean of the Pampa, where the 
waves seemed to roll without advancing or receding, 
tideless but for the ebb and flow of winter and of summer, 
all was joy. Even a storm obscured its smile but for a 
moment, and the wise saying that joy cometh in the 
morning —almost incomprehensible in other countries 
where each day brings care—might have been written 
by a Gaucho prophet, or a philosophising Manzanero 
chief, or skin-clad Patagonian seer, with the strange 
emblems that they used to paint upon their guillapices 
of guandco skin. Perhaps the being near to nature 
made all lightsome, for looking down below the 
surface, all was as horrible as it is elsewhere, man 
preying on the animals, they on each other, Indian on 
Gaucho, and in the then small, isolated towns the 
conquering European was just setting out on his career 
to enslave them all and make them miserable. 

That it was near to nature was seen at once, both by 
man’s attitude to man, and to the animals. So ruthless 
was he in his dealings with them that he was scarcely 
cruel, that is unless a tiger be so when he strikes down 
an ox. Life was so joyous that it was taken without 
thought and rendered up without a tear ; and when the 
taker, having wiped his knife upon a tuft of grass, sat 
down to smoke a cigarette, certain it is no qualm 
of conscience troubled him more than it does a wolf. 
The little air that comes at sunset ruffled his hair as 
he pushed back his hat, and stirred the poncho of 
his victim lying huddled on the ground, and it may 
be he muttered, if indeed he thought at all about the 


matter, ‘“ pobrecito ”, as if he felt he had accomplished 
both their destinies, almost against his will. 

In the thick montés fringing the river banks an air as 
of a temple in which to worship nature stole on you as 
you entered them on horseback, following strayed 
animals, whilst birds in their degree seemed to sing 
greetings as they sat about, too unaccustomed to man’s 
presence even to move away. The ceaseless wind which 
either howled or rustled'on the plains was broken, and 
animals were fatter and less wild than those outside 
the woods. They moved amongst the trees, just as 
they must have done in the dim Nabothéan Entre Rios 
where they all took their birth. The parrots chattered 
joyously, the monkeys howled, myriads of frogs raised 
their metallic note, and sitting sideways on your horse, 
rolling a black Brazilian cigarette, you saw at once that 
it was love of nature, not want of faith, that made the 
Israelites propose to rear two tabernacles for their own 
wandering chiefs. 

Deeper within the monté flowed some stream, set 
thick with camaloté, as thick as is a piece of cloisonné 
enamel, with the same coloured flowers. Beneath them 
ran the water, and to cross you cut down branches, 
the horses treading gingerly along, their riders shouting 
when they gained the bank, out of the joy of life, and 
being answered back antiphonally by the sage cormo- 
rants seated upon the trees. 

But over plain and monté the same air of natural 
joy hung equally, making the darkest woods seem 
bright, and the wide Pampa brighter still, to the 
interior vision of the man attuned to them and their 
primeval air. Railways may cut the one into vast 
chess-boards, on which the pawns are human lives, and 
in the darksome glades of the thick woods of espinillo 
and of fandubay, sawing-machines, fed by pale, 
sweating men, may whirr and clatter, giving a foretaste 
of a hell compounded of the simples we ourselves have 
deified; but the bright recollections of the days of 
ostriches and deer still linger. Perhaps at daylight, 
or better, just at the false dawn, when the white mist 
enshrouds the pajonales making the ghostly heads 
of paja brava loom gigantic, all may be blotted out 
and purified, and the vast sea of grass and sky take 
for a moment its old aspect of a great inland ocean on 
which the ostriches appear just as a nautilus looks, 
blown by the north-east Trades. 

That is the way in which I see it. . 

. or perhaps, until so long. 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 


. . Adios Pampa 


GOLDEN EAGLES,—II. 


7. Golden Eagle is essentially a rock-nesting bird. 

Of a large number of nests I have visited in Spain 
I have never yet come across one in a tree, whereas in 
Scotland a certain number of the few eagles which 
still survive habitually select trees for their nests. 

Doubtless one of the reasons why eagles usually 
resort to places difficult of access is found in the 
centuries of persecution they have undergone from 
mankind, typified in resentful goatherds or peasants 
whose flocks or poultry have suffered from eagles’ 
depredations. But nothing could be wider of the mark 
than the popular belief that these grand birds invariably 
nest in the loftiest and most inaccessible cliffs. On the 
contrary they seem, as a rule, infinitely to prefer some 
quiet valley where passers-by are few and far between, 
and where some small crag presents a peculiar difficulty 
to the would-be climber, to a bold precipice, visible from 
afar, known to all the countryside and popularly sup- 
posed to be “‘unclimbable”. Of course, some eagles’ 
nests are placed in stupendous cliffs, but, as a rule, pro- 
vided an adequate supply of ropes can be taken to such 
a spot, they are much easier and safer to descend than 
are far smaller crags, possibly only fifty to a hundred 
feet high, which, either by reason of steep and crumbling 
slopes above or of overhanging rocks, are both difficult 
and dangerous. 

I refrain from the word “impossible”, for the good 
reason that, given sufficient ropes, and, above all, 
skill in their use, and always provided that the topo- 
graphical conditions admit of the requisite gear being 
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transported to the spot, there are very few nests which 
can be pronounced to be ‘‘ impossible ” to reach. Such, 
at least, are my experiences. Whether successive 
generations of eagles have learned by bitter experience 
the fallacy of trusting to height and to height alone as 
a safeguard for their nests, it is impossible to say, but 
every year I live and every fresh nesting-place I visit 
confirms me in the belief that in the selection of sites 
for their nests wild birds are above all else concerned to 
escape observation. 

The first time I ever had the joy and gratification to 
see a Golden Eagle’s nest containing eggs came to me 
with but little effort. I was exploring a big limestone 
hill of the type so frequently seen amid the lower spurs 
of the Sierra Nevada and sighted a pair of Golden 
Eagles high overhead, which shortly disappeared round 
the shoulder of the mountain. Following them up, we 
came upon a big range of cliffs about four hundred feet 
in height; which ran parallel to a steep watercourse. 
Above this range was an extensive rocky terrace with a 
second series of cliffs above, surmounted by yet another 
terrace and a mass of pinnacle crags. After a time we 
saw one of the eagles enter the lower range of cliffs, 
but from our position it was impossible to be certain of 
the exact spot. As it was late in the day we returned 
to our house, and the following morning resumed our 
search. Commencing operations on the top of the cliff 
which we reckoned most probably contained the eagles’ 
nest, more by good luck than by good management 
I hit off the spot from above, for, on firing a shot, 
a Golden Eagle dashed out of the cliff almost exactly 
below the place where I stood. The cliff was perfectly 
sound limestone, much weathered and quite vertical ; a 
small crevasse a few feet deep ran down from the 
summit hard by where I was, and it was not difficult to 
guess that the nest was probably placed in this, at 
some point below, where there was a ledge. I had 
with me only fifty feet of two-inch rope, and with this 
I was lowered some thirty-five feet, enough to see that 
not far below me there was a projection which over- 
hung the face of the cliff lower down. Fortunately 
we had also with us a hundred and eighty feet of 
one and a half inch Alpine rope, and so, ascending, I 
doubled this, and making a ‘‘bowline on a bight” 
went down again. When about fifty feet down I passed 
on one side of the projection and sighted the nest 
immediately below it, placed in a small recess, a con- 
tinuation of the crevasse above. Ten feet lower I got 
some good hand-hold, which enabled me to work my 
way upwards from below the projection and reach the 
nest, which contained two splendidly-coloured eggs. 
The nest measured about three feet across, and was 
lined with fresh ilex and palmetto leaves. I had with 
me a small camera (it was in the early days of hand- 
camera work), with a “fixed focus” of nine feet 
according to rule, but which could be used, at a pinch, 
at seven feet. But here I was, only three feet from the 
nest, which lay in dark shadow. I steadied myself by 

ressing my feet against the cliff and straightening my 
eae: but it was no good, for by no possibility could 
I obtain the necessary focussing distance, and further, 
a time-exposure was out of the question, owing to the 
absence of any means to improvise a stand on which to 
rest the camera; and all the time there was the vibra- 
tion of the rope. Of course I took a “‘snap”’, and 
ually of course it was a failure. I have the picture 
still, such as it is, with ghostly ill-focussed rocks, and 
its one merit is that it records the absolutely sheer 
nature of the cliff and, curiously enough, shows the 
flutings of glacial action on the portion of the rock 
behind the nest. Having hauled myself in to the nest, 
I packed my eggs and re-ascended. During this time 
the old birds, as usual, lay off at a distance, rarely 
coming into view. This nest was in one of three alter- 
native sites, all on the face of the same big cliff. The 
second site was in a very similar position, some two 
hundred yards east of the first, whereas the third was 
on a buttress, or big terrace, a few hundred yards to 
the west of it. I have revisited this cliff several times 
since, and have found the birds sometimes occupying 
one of these sites, at others a fourth site, which I failed 
to discover, owing to lack of time. 

Possibly some who read this may imagine that it is 

a simple matter enough to find the nests of these 


beautiful birds. Ofcourse, with goodluck, many things 
in life are made easy, but in few pursuits that I know of 
are there more chances of disappointment than in track- 
ing eagles’ nests. When once a pair of birds are 
located and their nesting-places discovered, all appears 
to be absurdly simple ; and so it may be for the casual 
visitor who wants to be shown ‘ an eagle’s nest,” and 
who can by this means get a man to take him straight 
to the spot. But for the genuine bird-watcher, how 
immense and uncertain is the task and how over- 
whelming at times are the unexpected difficulties which 
present themselves, one after the other, as if to debar 
him from accomplishing his object ! 

The mere fact of watching eagles enter cliffs, either 
singly or in pairs, is a long way from ultimate success 
in finding their nests. Owing to their habit of resort- 
ing to alternative sites, it not unfrequently happens that 
a pair which may be meditating nesting play around 
various old nests with aggravating uncertainty. Even 
after they have come to a decision to repair and re-line 
one of the nests of former years, they have a way of 
resorting to some of the other sites and flying in and 
out of them in a most deceptive manner. 

The tiro after seeing the birds thus enter a nest is 
ever anxious to go to it at once. Such haste is, as 
a rule, prolific of disappointment. But even when a 
nest has been undoubtedly fixed and the fact that it 
contains eggs been reasonably assured, the final suc- 
cessful approach to it from above is by no means a 
matter of course. Often it is the work of a whole day 
to attain the top of the cliff above the eagles’ eyrie, and 
only those who have frequently gone through this 
seemingly simple operation and have experienced the 
inevitable failures which so often attend it can appre- 
ciate the vast difference between seeing a nest from 
below a cliff and trying to place oneself ‘‘ exactly 
above it”, possibly many hours later on. As often as 
not, the configuration of the crestline prevents a near 
approach to the edge, and it may be necessary to make 
several tentative descents in a bowline to peer over 
and endeavour to fix the desired spot ; and how very 
unpleasant this process is at times! and how much 
worse it seems to become the longer one looks at it ! 

But in such a case, as in all wild sport and adven- 
ture, the very difficulties add zest to the enterprise, 
and what unspeakable joy it is to the unrepentant 
birds’-nester when after a series of awkward adven- 
tures he finds himself at last ‘‘right in” to the 
coveted nest! And to the naturalist how intensely 
fascinating is such a moment, as he looks at the great 
structure of sticks, perhaps four or even six feet 
across, with its lining of fresh green leaves, in the 
centre of which lie the two splendid eggs, usually 
white in ground-colour with every shade of rich brown 
and rufous markings! Such moments repay the true 
lover of nature for all the labour and risk. Contrast 
his feelings with those of the pitiful ‘‘ collector” who 
pays a man to take both the risks and the eggs for 
him! But whether the object of the quest be to take 
the eggs, to obtain photographs of the nests or to see 
the birds in their wild state, it brings a man into touch 
with one of the most fascinating of studies. The mere | 
watching of these glorious birds in their haunts is a 
revelation. The marvellous ease of their flight and 
the rapid adaptation of their great wings to effect 
every turn and wheel in mid-air is a never-failing joy 
to witness. Seldom is this seen with better effect 
than when a pair of Golden Eagles indulge in a little 
play around some great cliff, which they may possibly 
be prospecting with a view to nesting. After various 
beautiful circlings high overhead one will suddenly 
make a wider curve and swing downwards and inwards 
until it enters the shadow cast by the precipice. As it 
nears the cliff the great feathered legs are dropped and 
it alights with a lurch on some projection of rock 
adjacent to the proposed nesting-place. For one 
moment it steadies itself with a few flaps of its huge 
wings and then folds them leisurely across its back. 
Soon the other bird will descend rapidly from aloft 
with a prodigious swoop which carries it on a down- 
ward curve far below the point where its mate is rest- 
ing, and before the eye can grasp what it is about, and 
without any apparent effort, the downward movement 
is changed into an upward sweep which carries it to 
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Mr. Howden’s book is one 
that every boy will prize. 
... It justifies its title,” 
says The Daily News. 
“*Here is provided perhaps 
the most complete infor- 
mation that has ever been 
gathered for youngreaders 
ona subject that possesses 
a considerable fascination 
for them. Indeed the 
volume has an interest 
that is certain to secure 
for it the attention of 
older people,” says 
The Scotsman. 
6s. 


A SELECTION 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF 
* SUSAN.” 


THE SCOUNDREL 


By ERNEST OLDMEADOW. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. Price 6s. 
i **Excellent,” says The Morning Post. 
“ A thorough-going piece of sensationa=- 
lism. The author's lively humour never 
deserts him.” “A distinct advance 
upon ‘ Susan,’” says The Tribune, “‘ de= 
lightful in its delicate love-maKing, 
charged with high thought and simple 
feeling. ...most entertaining.” The 
Scotsman says: “‘ Not one romance in 
a thousand is so original in conception, 
spirit, and treatment as ‘The Scoun- 
drel.’. .. Real or unreal the romance 
charms, amuses, and uplifts. Especi« 
ally admirable and pleasing is the 
blending of the delicately humorous 
with the deeper and stronger touches 
of passion and thought.” With 
Frontispiece in Colours by 
Frank Haviland. At all 
Booksellers. Send for 


A NEW VOLUME 
OF ESSAYS BY 
G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


A POCKETFUL 
OF SIXPENCES. 


By the Author of “ Collections 
and Recollections.” 7s. 6d. net. 
@ Among the subjects dealt 
with in this volume are Hours 
in Parliament, Great Ladies, 
William Wilberforce, Easter, 
Caricatures, Garibaldi, Maz- 
zini, Modern Puritanism, Dean 
Church, Lords, Willis’s Rooms, 
' The Royal Household, Glad- 
stone, Ritualism and Disestab- 
lishment, Gc. Ready Nov. 6. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
E. GRANT RICHARDS, 
7 Carlton Street, 


London, 


THE GENTEEL AB. 
By A. J. DAWSON. 6s. 
Author of “ The Message,”’ 
@, The Morning Post says: 
“Its racy and humorous 
description of a sailor’s 
life is only surpassed, if 
at all, by W. W. Jacobs’ 
stories of the same Kind. 
The genteel sailorman is 
a great creation.” ‘To 
voyage with The Genteel 
A.B. upon his cruises 
afloat and ashore is to geta 
new zest of life,” says The 
Standard. ‘‘He is a most 
engaging dog,an excellent 
sailor, full of fun 
ashore, and above 
all a gentleman.” 
Athenaeum. 
6s. 


BERNARD SHAW.sy 
HOLBROOK JACKSON, 
With Portraits. 5s. net. 
@, “A really interesting 
and capable book on 
G. B. S.” says G. K. Ches- 
terton in The Morning Post. 
“Splendid sincerity and 
intellectual sympathy 
shine through its pages.” 
Mr. William Archer in The 
Tribune says: “Mr. Shaw 
has found in Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson a very intelligent 
and sympathetic exposi- 
tor.” The Daily News says: 
*An interesting study of 
one of the most interesting 
personalities of the pre- 
sent time. ... It shows the 
marks of thought and 
reveals a penetra- 
ting mind.” 
5s. net. 
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6s. 
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Messrs. LIST 


The Full List of Messrs. Bell’s New and Forthcoming 
Books will be sent on application. 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo. with 7 Portraits, 15s. net. 
THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS 


SETTLEMENT. 
A Study of Contemporary Documents. By Henry Norsert 
Birt, O.S.B., Priest at Downside Abbey. 

This is in no way a controversial book, but is simply an attempt to estimate 
the value of the account given by the earlier historians of the national change 
of religion effected in 1559. By a study of the original letters, despatches, 
official returns, &c., of the period, an endeavour is made to reconstruct a 
picture of what actually happened, and to gauge the sentiment of the bulk of 
the nation towards the religious changes. 

Prospectus on application. 
NOW READY.—Post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF 
FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS (1852-1874). 


Edited by FrrepricH ALTHavs. Translated from the Second 


German Edition by Mrs. Gustavus W. HAMILTON. 

These Journals of the Author of “‘ A History of the City of Rome in the 
Middle Ages “ constitute not only an interesting contribution to the biography 
of a distinguished writer and man, but bring vividly before the readers a 
picture of his time-—drawn under the immediate impression of historical 
events—the great epoch of the modern transformation of Rome and Italy, of 
which from 1852 until 1874 he was an eyewitness. 


Prospectus on application. 


NOW READY.—3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 2s. net each. 
A HISTORY OF THE POPES DURING 
THE LAST FOUR CENTURIES. 


By Leorpotp von RANKE. Translated by E. Foster. New 
and Revised Edition, with considerable Additions. Also in 


leather, 3s. net each. [ York Library. 

*,* This Edition has been revised throughout by the latest German 
edition, the Chapters on Pius IX. and the Vatican Council have been trans- 
lated for the first time, and a new and very full Index has been added. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—16mo. 


DAILY THOUGHTS FROM HORACE. 
Selected and Arranged by the Hon. F. H. WATKINS, L.S.0O., 
Commissioner of Turks and Caicos Islands. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 4to. §s. net. 
THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 
The Story of Peter Pan retold by DANiEL O'Connor, from the 
Play by J. M. Baxriz. With 28 Illustrations in Colour by 
ALICE B. WoopWArD. 

The various scenes of this extraordinarily popular children’s play have 
been ideally reproduced by the sympathetic art of Miss Woodward, and are 
a in colour by Messrs. Hentschel. There will be no more 
popular Christmas book for young people. 


Prospectus on application. 


NOW READY. 31s. 6d. net. 
CHARLES TURNER, ENGRAVER. 
By ALFRED WHITMAN, Author of ‘ The Print Collector's 
Handbook,” ‘* Masters of Mezzotint,” &c. ‘Small Colombier 8vo. 
with 32 Illustrations in Collotype, 31s. 6d. net. Also 50 large- 
paper copies on handmade paper, with the Plates on Japanese 
Vellum. £3 35. net. 


*.* This volume is uniform with Mr. Whitman's volumes on Cousins and 
S. W. Reynolds, and contains a life of Turner, with a full descriptive 
catalogue of engravings executed by him. 
Prospectus on application. 


NOW READY. Post 8vo. 6s. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE STAMPS. 
By BERTRAM T. K. SMITH. With 48 Plates, illustrating 
upwards of 750 specimens, 6s. net. 

Prospectus on application. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘“‘BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES. 
GEORGE MORLAND. 
By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 4 Coloured Plates and 78 
other Illustrations, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


DYER’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, 
From the Fall of Constantinople. Third Edition. 
Revised and Continued to the End of the Nineteenth Century. 
By ArrHur Hassatt, M.A. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


GILBART’S HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. 


By J. W. Givpart, F.R.S. New Edition, Revised by Ernest 
Sykes, B.A. Oxon., Secretary of the Institute df Bankers, 
2 vols. 5s. each. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 


MR. EVELEIGH NASH’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Book of Real Importance.—By Major Martin Hume. 
NOW READY. 18s. net. 


THE COURT OF PHILIP IV. 


By MARTIN HUME, 
Author of “*The Wives of Henry VIII.,” &c. 


It is the true inner history of the Court of Philip IV. of Spain that Major Martin 
Hume now tells for the first time, from sources largely manuscript and all con- 
temporary, hitherto unused for the purpose by English writers. Major Hume has 
been at work on this new book for many years, and if you wish to avoid weeks of 
waiting to read the work, yeu should order it now from your bookseller or librarian. 


A CLASSIC.--NEW EDITION. tos, 6d. net. 


SANTA TERESA: 


Being Some Account of her Life and Times. 
By GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


This is one of the greatest biographies in the language, and is not only a Life of 
the Saint, but presents a magnificent picture of the times in which she lived. No 
library can be complete without this book. 


IN GREAT DEMAND. With §0 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


QUEER THINGS ABOUT PERSIA. 


By EUSTACHE DE LOREY, 
Formerly of the Legation of France at the Court of Persia, 
And DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of ** Queer Things about Japan,” &c. 


The Srgcrator says :—If you want to know the Persian as he is, read 
M. Eustache de Lorey, from whose dictation Mr. Douglas Sladen has presented 
us with a fascinating and most instructive book.” 


NOW READY. Demy 8vo. with Portraits, 15s. net. 


GEORGE SAND AND HER LOVERS. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
Author of ** Madame de Staél and her Lovers.” 


Mr. Francis Gribble's new volume will throw fresh light upon one of the most 
romantic chapters in modern literary history. It is strange that no full and 
adequate biography of George Sand exists in any language. Mr. Gribble’s qualifica- 
tions for the task are many, and his book on “‘ Madame de Sfaél and her Lovers” is 
alone a sufficient guarantee that his treatment of the subject will be both romantic 
and interesting. 


“FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


Price 6s. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries throughout the Kingdom. 
SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION. 


A FINE NOVEL. 


THE WONDROUS WIFE. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of ** Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement,” &c, 
Datty Curonicre.—‘‘ Shall we call it the wondrous book? It is really 
exceptionally clever.” 


Times.—‘ There are’ few who show signs of thinking out things 
so broadly and independently as Mr. Marriott in this book. The characters are 


full of life.” 
A DRAMATIC STORY. 


JULIAN REVAL. 


By P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of ** The River of Vengeance,” &c. 


The hero of this novel is a man of magnetic personality and mystery. A fugitive 
from Russia, he comes to London, and at once draws into the toils of conspiracy 
those with whom he comes in contact. The long arm of the Tsar’s Government is 
stretched out against him, and the weapon with which it strikes is a jealous woman, 


AN ABSORBING ROMANCE. 


A WOMAN FROM THE SEA. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Knighthood’s Flower,” &c. 
Mr. Bloundelle-Burton always gives his readers a book which they must read to 


a finish. This is a story of the days when the National Convention declared war on 
England and withd its Amb dor. 


THE PLOTTERS OF PEKING. 


By CARLTON DAWE, 
Author of *‘ Her Highness’s Secretary,” &c. 
The doings of Edward Clandon dazing bis residence in China earned for him the 
title of “the Emperor's Watchdog.” e moved in illustrious circles, and his 
friendsbip with the Emperor led him into many exciting situations, 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


The Most important Book of Trave! of the Year. 


FROM THE NIGER TO 
THE NILE. 


By BOYD ALEXANDER, Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 


2 vols, large medium 8vo. with about 250 Illustrations and Maps, 36s. net. 
(Ready very shortly. 


A GREAT WORK OF TRADE AND TRAVEL. 


MEXICO 
OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S., Author of “Through Five 
Republics of South America.” 2 vols., with over 100 Illustrations and 
Map. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 

GLOBE.—“ The two volumes are tightly packed with statistics and 
general information with which all who have capital embarked in Mexican 
undertakings ought to make a point of familiarising themselves.” 


RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN CHINA: an Ac- 


count of its Origin and Development. By PERCY HORACE 
KENT. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Latest Book on Persia. 
ACROSS PERSIA. By E. Crawsnay 


Demy 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 
A Lurid Picture of Modern Russis, 


OUT OF CHAOS: a Personal Story of the Revo- 
lution in Russia. By Prince MICHAEL) TRUBETZKOI. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An English Verston of ‘‘ Mes Origines.”’ 
MEMOIRS OF MISTRAL. Rendered into English 


by CONSTANCE MAUD, Author of ‘‘ An English Girl in Paris,” 
&c. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARIA STELLA, LADY 
NEWBOROUGH. By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 
Demy 8vo. with over 20 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATIONS: a 


History of the Particularist Form of Society. Translated from 
the French of HENRI DE TOURVILLE by M. G. LOCH. 
Demy 8vo. xas. 6d. net. 


MODERN STUDIES. By Otiver Etron, M.A, 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A Well-known Authority on a Fascinating Mobby. 
MY ROCK GARDEN. By Recinatp Farrer, 


Author of “‘ The Sundered Streams,” &c. Large crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF THE SALMON. With reference 
more tothe FishinScotland. By W. L.CALDERWOOD, 
F.R.S.E., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for Scotland. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d, net. 

The 77MES.—“ Mr. Calderwood reviews rapidly the progress made 
since Shaw's day, records certain facts which have been established beyond 
reasonable doubt within the last six or seven years, draws attention to 
respects in which salmon legislation should be modified in accordance with 
clearer light, and seasons his chapters with just so much salt of anecdote 
and allusion as may commend it to readers who might shrink from dry 
scientific dissertation.’ 


Another Jolly Book of Verse by the Author of 
“*Ruthiess Rhymes for Heartiess Homes.’’ 


FAMILIAR FACES. By Harry Granam. Medium 


8vo. with 16 Illustrations by GeorGe Morrow, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Charming Bock for Boys and Giris. 
THE GOLDEN PORCH: a Book of Greek Fairy 


Tales. y W. M. L. HUTCHINSON, formerly Fellow of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. With Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
HIS FIRST LEAVE. By L. Arten Harker. 


Author of “* Concerning Paul and Fiammetta,” &c. 

The 77MES :—‘* Mrs. Harker's outlook upon life is, in spite of a slight 
tendency towards sentimentality, so healthy, her taste in the virtues so 
sound, and her attitude towards human foibles so discriminating, that it is 
ienpeasibte net to have a friendly feeling towards the people to whom she 
introduces us. 


THE DESERT VENTURE. By Franx Savite. 
A thrilling tale, after the Merriman manner, showing how an enter- 

ing European tried to carve out a new little empire for himself 

in the t of Africa, 


THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. By Ronaip 
MACDONALD, Author of ‘‘ A Human Trinity,” &c. 
MORNING LEADER.—“ This is a wise, thoughtful, and very 
amusing book.” 


London: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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EUROPE AND THE AMERICAN REBELLION. 


‘The American Revolution.” Part III. By Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan Bart. London: Longmans. 1907. 
12s. 6d. net. 


$ h~ is the best of the four published volumes of 

Sir George Trevelyan’s History. The reason is 
not far to seek: the events described give little oppor- 
tunity for the display of Whig partisanship which 
detracted so seriously from the value of the opening 
volumes. The matters dealt with here consist almost 
entirely of military operations and the arrangement of 
the alliance between France and the United States. 
As nearly to a man the Whigs resented the treacherous 
policy of Vergennes as keenly as the Tories, an historian 
who believes in the infallibility of Fox and Chatham 
more completely than most Roman Catholics do in that 
of the Pope must perforce follow suit. The result is 
that we have a temperate but scathing exposure of the 
trickery of the French Ministers fully justifying the 
unanimous outburst of patriotic wrath which prevailed 
in this country when the truth came out. It is of course 
admitted now, as was predicted at the time by the 
wisest Frenchmen, Turgot and a few others, that the 
course taken would be fatal to France. Punishment 
for one of the most unprovoked attacks known to 
history followed with no halting foot upon the offence. 
The disorganised state of French finances which led to 
the summoning of the States-General was the imme- 
diate outcome of the criminal expenditure on the war 
with England, and the impetus given to Republican 
ideas in France by the recognition of the United 
States and the worship of everything American was 
incalculable. 

This volume covers the period from January 1777 to 
March 1778 The year was one of great vicissitudes 
of fortune. In spite of striking British successes, the 
colonies were without doubt much stronger at the end 
than at the beginning of the period, but it is clear 
that the American advance was due not to the con- 
summate genius of their leaders in the field or to the 
statesmanship of their rulers, but to the incapacity of 
the British Cabinet and the supineness of our generals. 
It would be quite incorrect to say that the British 
commanders were incapable. Burgoyne was an excel- 
lent general, but he failed to escape from Saratoga 
because he moved too slowly at the last. The true 
causes of his collapse were the failure of Howe to 
come to his help and in a far worse degree the gross 
incompetence of the British Ministers, especially Lord 
George Germain, who chose Burgoyne’s plan of two 
armies operating so as to meet and cut off New 
England, and then never sent the necessary reinforce- 
ments to Burgoyne or the necessary instructions to 
Howe. Howe in the end acted on his own initia- 
tive and took the wrong direction, but he captured 
Philadelphia, the capital of the Rebellion. Everything 
he had to do in the field he did well, and his troops 
were magnificent. Though a good general, he lacked 
the gifts of the greatest. When he had won a victory 
he never knew how to make use of it. In an appendix 
the author gives an extract from an interesting letter 
from Washington to Trumbull, from which it is clear 
that with a little activity at the proper moment the 
British commander might twice have crushed the rebel 
forces with ease and put an end tothe war. Indeed, 
when Washington ret his men were in Valley Forge in 
the winter of ’77-’78, they were within a day’s march of 
Sir William Howe’s splendid army flushed with victory 
and ready for anything. The Americans must have 
been overwhelmed in the event of a well-planned attack 
which Howe had often shown his capacity to organise 
and carry out. Washington and all his men would 
have been captured, for they had barely a third of the 
enemy’s strength and were wretchedly equipped and 
had no transport. If Washington is to be compared 
with Fabius, we may remember that he never met a 
Hannibal, or indeed any general of enterprise and 
initiative. 
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Though the British forces met with disasters during 
these years, they were never disgraced. The retreat of 
Clinton from Philadelphia was well devised and executed 
with extraordinarily little loss either of men or 
material. Burgoyne succeeded in obtaining terms for 
himself and his army which, had he been dealing with 
foes of ordinary integrity, would have saved his whole 
army to fight against the French. The non-observance 
by the Americans of the terms of the Convention of 
Saratoga is not the only instance of the ‘‘ slimness” 
of this very smart people. It is in plain words, fraud ; 
one of the grossest breaches of national faith recorded 
in history. It was no doubt due, as Sir George 
Trevelyan somewhat naively remarks, to the proverbial 
dislike of Americans to getting the worst of a bargain, 
but we are glad to find that this is an instance of 
‘ perfidia plus quam Punica” which even Whig 
fanaticism cannot stomach. In fact it is indefensible, 
and ushered in the appearance of the United States as 
an independent State under sinister auspices. The 
author justly contrasts with it the very different conduct 
of ‘‘perfide Albion” in carrying out the Convention of 
Cintra much against our own interest. 

Both the combatants were unfortunate at this stage 
in the quality of the representative assemblies that 
directed them. Certainly the British Government of 
the day was among the worst directors of a great 
war known to history. When the war with France 
broke out, both the men and material were lacking 
in the navy and there were hardly ten thousand 
regulars to resist an invasion, and this barely fifteen 
years after the Annus Mirabilis. Chatham might 
have anticipated the apostrophe of Napoleon to the 
Directory, ‘‘ What has become of that name which I 
left so great?” Yet the troops we had were good and 
all their equipment far better ordered than that of 
Washington’s forces. The almost simultaneous arrival 
of the chivalrous Lafayette and the methodical Von 
Steuben, a veteran of Frederick the Great’s army, put 
a different face on affairs. How much after all the 
United States owed to foreigners! The magnificent 
activity of Congress was almost worse than its neglect. 
Not only did it appoint and reappoint inefficient generals 
but it did its best to render the cause of the colonies 
contemptible and hopeless in Europe. Sir George 
Trevelyan rightly points out that Franklin alone sus- 
tained the reputation of his country and eventually 
obtained the whip-hand over the French Ministry. His 
fellow envoys returned from their abortive expeditions 
to take refuge under his wing in Paris. All the auto- 
cratic monarchies of Europe with the exception of France 
had sense enough in their own interests to repudiate 
the pushful gentlemen who tried to force their way into 
recognition at the various Courts. American envoys, 
with a few notable exceptions, were for long afterwards 
a bye-word for insolence and incapacity. They had 
to learn that diplomacy is a business that requires 
some mental training and cannot be successfully 
modelled on the haggling of the exchange. 


AN OLD SOLUTION OF A MODERN 
PROBLEM. 


** Schools of Hellas." By Kenneth J. Freeman. London: 
Macmillan. 1907. 4s. net. 


"TE age we live in might not unfairly be called the 

age of educational theory and experiment. Its 
most absorbing question is the training of the young. 
At no period in history, perhaps, has the subject 
aroused such deep and widespread interest. It is felt 
by all to be the concern of all, and is canvassed with 
equal animation by men of every social rank and every 
shade of opinion. It is the sorrow of the statesman, 
the problem of the prelate, the fertile cause of noncon- 
formist martyrdoms, the workman’s hope, and the joy 
of every faddist who undertakes to teach the univer- 
sities their duty in the columns of the public press. 
Indeed the man who has nothing to tell us on the sub- 
ject of education is one whom some of us, wearied not 
a little with this everlasting theme, would be thankful 
to meet. 


It has happened before now that the thinkers of the 
ancient world have afforded suggestions and clues 
which have tended towards the solution of some of 
our modern difficulties, and it may be that on this 
question of education the theory and practice of the 
past will prove a very serviceable guide amid the per- 
plexities of the present. To those who believe that 
much may still be learnt from the educationists of 
Greece the publication of Mr. Freeman’s essay will 
seem opportune. It is the best account of the Greek 
schools that has hitherto been issued in the English 
language. The dissertation is indeed unfinished, and 
even those sections which are published would un- 
doubtedly have been improved had the author lived to 
subject them to further revision. But while we lament 
that the premature death of this brilliant young scholar 
has prevented the completion of what might have been 
a really great work, we acknowledge an obligation 
for what he actually accomplished. These vivid and 
interesting chapters enable the reader to get a firm 
grasp on the methods and aims of Hellenic education, 
and the brief but telling criticisms by one who had but 
recently completed his own course of training are 
eminently suggestive of practical applications. 

Every student of the classics is aware that the 
primary object of Greek education was the training of 
character. It aimed at bringing up the children to be, 
not skilled artisans, or clever professional men, or 
great money-makers, but good men. It is not always 
realised with equal clearness, however, that the special 
type of character which was kept in view was that of 
the good citizen. ‘*‘ True education”, writes Plato, 
‘* aims solely at virtue, making the child yearn to bea 
good citizen, skilled to rule and to obey.” Thus the 
Greek system sought the benefit of the State rather 
than the benefit of the individual. Its end was the 
service of the community by means of the cultivation 
of those qualities that were most to be desired in the 
members of the community. 

But if education is directed simply towards the 
making of worthy citizens, its methods will naturally 
vary with the conceptions of good citizenship prevail- 
ing in different localities. Hence we find in Greece 
two great educational types corresponding to two 
great political ideals. In Sparta, where everyone was 
expected to be, as it were, a part of a beautifully 
organised military machine, the training was almost 
entirely physical. In the great State boarding-schools 
the youth were taught little else than to endure hard- 
ships, to fight bravely and skilfully, to be quick-witted 
in sudden emergencies, and to keep their bodies in per- 
fect condition. At Athens a more enlightened view of 
citizenship resulted in a more generous scheme of 
education. Not only was the body of the young 
Athenian developed by gymnastic, but his mind was 
cultivated by literary studies, and his taste trained in 
the music and art schools. Yet both the Spartan and 
the Athenian type of education, widely different as 
they were, had the same characteristically Greek ideal 
and purpose—the formation in the children of a sturdy, 
self-sacrificing, patriotic citizen-character. 

One consequence of the adoption of this ideal was 
the exclusion of technical training from the Hellenic 
schools. In Greece, of course, as everywhere else, 
instruction of this kind was available for those who 
desired to receive it. Plato refers to the teachers of 
medicine, of building, and of pottery work, and allusions 
to schools of cookery are frequent in the comic poets, 
But in the opinion of Plato and of all the Greeks such 
‘* technical instruction and all teaching which aims only 
at money-making is vulgar and undeserving of the 
name of education”. Utilitarian knowledge might be 
of service to the individual, and he was at liberty to 
acquire as much of it as he chose, though without the 
assistance of the State. The essential thing, however, 
was the creation of character. This alone was the 
direct concern of the State, and only to the exercises 
which were thought to conduce to this could the name 
of education with propriety be assigned. 

It is important to observe that the physical training, 
which claimed so great a share of the time and atten- 
tion of the Greek schoolboy, was always, in theory at 
least, subordinate to the general educational purpose 
of the formation of character. Its object was to develop, 
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not so much the muscles, as qualities of pluck, determi- 
nation, energy, and endurance ; the idea being that the 
condition of the body affected in no slight degree the 
mental activities and character. With the Greeks, 
however, as with us, the danger of excessive athleticism 
was a very real one. Philosophers might rail and pro- 
test, but the hero of schoolboy worship was the victor 
of the palzstra, and the standing topic of schoolboy 
conversation was athletic ‘‘shop”. The sentiment of 
Euripides, that ‘‘ of countless ills in Hellas the race 
of athletes is the worst”, is one that has often found 
an echo in modern times. 

In Athens education was made designedly attrac- 
tive. Much of the schooling, of course—particularly 
the gymnastic—was what would now be called play. 
Apart from this, however, studies were made as fasci- 
nating as possible. The children were introduced at 
once to the best literature, and encouraged to make 
themselves masters of the subject-matter, being little 
worried with difficulties of grammar and vocabulary. 
Even the elements—reading and arithmetic—were 
taught largely by means of games. The result was 
that the young scholars were inspired with a genuine 
love of learning, which in most cases lasted through 
life. Instead of regarding with aversion or indifference 
the subjects they had studied at school, the Greeks had 
an affection for them and continued even till old age to 
practise and improve themselves in them. 


‘*NEVER WAS A STORY OF MORE WOE,” 


‘* The Last Days of Marie Antoinette.’ From the French 
of G. Lendtre. By Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. Vol. II. 
London: Heinemann. 1907. 10s. net. 


Se book by M. Lendtre, which has been well 

translated by Mrs. R. Stawell, is not, as the author 
himself reminds us in his introduction, a new book on 
Marie Antoinette. It is a collection of narratives, 
written by eyewitnesses, of the life of the royal 
family from their imprisonment in the Temple to the 
execution of the Queen. Most of these, in part at 
least, had been published before in pamphlet form. 
** All the historians’’, says M. Lenétre, ‘‘who have 
told the story of the imprisonment of the royal family 
have had these narratives for their only sources of 
information; and for such a long time now, every 
writer has been touching them up and colouring them, 
and making dramas of them, and arranging them to 
the best advantage for the support of his own par- 
ticular theory, that those who take the pains to consult 
the ungarbled text of the original copies find it abso- 
lutely unrecognisable.” 

But, since the narratives have suffered the usual fate 
of pamphlets, and have been lost to the general public, 
this was no easy matter. The volume before us sup- 
plies this want, and supplies it in a convenient form. 
The narratives themselves are well worth reading. No 
second-hand narrator can reproduce the “ individual 
flavour ” nor the vividness which belongs to the story of 
an eyewitness, and these accounts come from writers 
of all kinds: official members of the Paris munici- 
pality, a gaoler’s wife, a menial of the pantry, an 
upholsterer, a servant-girl, a gendarme, all have their 
tale to tell. 

The book, however, must not be read without a word 
of warning. Most of the narratives were not actually 
committed to writing till later, most of them not till 
after the restoration of Louis XVIII. in 1815, that of 
Mile. Fouché not till 1824, and the declaration of the 
Abbé Magnin not till 1825. Even if the honesty of the 
writers can be absolutely trusted, we must not forget 
the strange tricks our memory plays us, especially when 
we are deeply interested or prejudiced on one side. 
The majority, too, of the writers were persons of little 
education and small intelligence, who might easily be 
deceived or mistaken. M. Lenétre himself points out 
that they are incorrect, and even contradictory, in some 
particulars. These mistakes he has corrected in notes, 
and as far as possible reconciled or explained the contra- 
dictions, a work for which his peculiar studies and 
early works on the French Revolution have well fitted 


him.* In defending the value of these narratives, he 
reminds us with great truth that accounts of several 
eyewitnesses rarely agree even when committed to 
writing at once, and argues for the correctness of the 
accounts in all substantial points. The value of the 
Abbé Magnin’s declaration that he celebrated mass in 
the Queen’s cell in the Conciergerie no doubt depends 
mainly on whether his word may be trusted. But it is 
supported by Mile. Fouché, and explains the words of 
the Queen when she refused the offers of the jeering 
Curé Girard to hear her confession, ‘‘ Divine mercy 
has provided for me”. We are inclined to think that 
M. Lenétre has proved his case ; and that, at all events 
in all more material points, the narratives are worthy 
of credence. They are in substantial agreement, and 
there seems no proof or likelihood of collusion. 

The book is illustrated by some interesting portraits, 
and bya reconstruction, from various sources, of a plan 
of the Temple and of the Conciergerie, as they stood 
at the time, which helps to solve several difficulties in 
the narratives. 

It is of course well known that it was the wish of the 
Revolutionary Commune of Paris rather than of the 
Convention that the Temple should be the place of 
imprisonment, but it has not hitherto been so clearly 
pointed out that to the Commune was due also the 
harsh, if not cruel, regulations which were enforced. 
The custody of the royal prisoners was in the hands of 
the Council of the Temple, a committee of eight chosen 
by, and out of, the General Council of the Commune, 
at first by election, subsequently by lot. The members 
of the Council of the Temple served for forty-eight 
hours, one half of the Council being renewed by fresh 
members every twenty-four hours. Of the eight, two at 
least were to be in constant attendance in the rooms 
reserved for the prisoners, during the day. During the 
night there were to be four, two sleeping in the 
anteroom of the king’s bedroom and two in that 
leading to the sleeping apartments of the rest of the 
royal family. At night all doors were locked, including 
no fewer than seven on the staircase of the Tower and 
the outer door itself. The keys of all these were de- 
posited in a cupboard cut in the wall of the Council 
Room, where the rest of the Council of the Tower were 
on duty. The key of this cupboard was in the keeping 
of the oldest of the commissioners. No one was 
allowed to visit the prisoners without a decree of the 
Convention, or an order from the Committee of Public 
Safety, the Committee of General Security, or the 
General Council of the Commune. All food was tasted 
in presence of the commissioners, the napkins opened 
and the rolls broken open to see that nothing was con- 
cealed in them. The prisoners were not allowed the 
use of paper, ink or pencil. 

After the execution of the King, however, the royal 
family were no longer watched at night, but when the 
Queen was removed to the Conciergerie, just before her 
trial, one or two gendarmes were usually in her cell. 

These precautions no doubt effectually foiled the 
several schemes which were entertained to effect escape, 
but they did not prevent all communications with the 
outer world. ‘‘Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” In some 
cases the commissioners themselves connived at evasion, 
as was the case with Toulan and Lepitre. In others 
the servants were the agents. Thus Turgy, who suc- 
ceeded in getting appointed as attendant, although of 
royalist sympathies, tells us: ‘I was often able to 
replace the stopper of a decanter by another in which 
some warning or news had been written with lemon- 
juice or with extract of gall-nut. Sometimes I rolled a 
note round a little pellet of lead, covered it with another 
piece of stronger paper, and threw it into a decanter, 
or else I would put the note in a ball of thread or cotton 
and hide it, indicating the place by eye or hand.” A 
code of signs was also agreed upon whereby he could 
communicate important news. Vendors of newspapers 
were paid to cry the news within hearing. Toulan, 
whom they called Fidéle, made signals with a horn 
from a house near by, and a magic-lantern was also 
used. Lepitre tells us that he brought books and 
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journals in under his coat, and that Toulan, to secure 
that they two should be together at night, devised the 
following ruse: ‘‘ There were three of us who had to 
draw lots. Toulan wrote day on all three, and made 
our colleague draw his lot, then . . . we threw the 
other papers into the fire . . . and went off together 
to our post.” 

To the objection that these and other trivial details 
are of little importance, our author answers with 
M. Wallon that, whether rightly or wrongly, man ‘is 
greedy of such details, and likes to dwell on them, 
because, in the face of so striking an example of the 
instability of human affairs, his emotions are as great as 
the misfortunes which call them forth”. 

Certainly, no one can deny that the pathos of these 
narratives is deep, and exceeds that of any novel, since 
they deal with real characters and events: the utter 
weariness and monotony of the life of the prisoners, 
the gradual shattering of hopes of deliverance long 
cherished, the unexpected shock of the King’s con- 
demnation, and still more that of the Queen, the 
indecent and unnatural remark of the Dauphin about his 
mother and aunt—‘‘ What, are not these two ‘ p——s’ 
yet guillotined ?””—words which seem to show that he 
was already being depraved by obscene and blasphemous 
books, and terrified and drugged, as Simon his gaoler 
says he was, in order that he might finally bring the 
incredible accusation of incest against his mother. 

And then, as a relief to all this tale of misery and 
horror, comes the simple and unaffected devotion of the 
girl, Rosalie Lamorliére, and the story of the Queen’s 
favourite dog, who wandered piteously about the 
passages as the inventory of the small possessions of 
his dead mistress was being taken, and, for three 
months after, came to sniff at the mattress on which 
she once had lain. Here, too, the secret depths of 
human character are displayed. We read how some 
were excited to rude and brutal conduct at the sight of 
the fallen great, how others were touched and softened 
by their behaviour. We are reminded of the strange 
insensibility and sleepy callousness of the King, of the 
high temper of Mme. Elizabeth, of the quiet dignity of 
Maria Theresa’s daughter, which nothing was able to 
abate. 

The motives of those who were determined on the 
death of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette were no 
doubt various. With a few it was a conviction that 
there was no happiness for France as long as they lived. 
With more it was a matter of policy, that is, to main- 
tain the Terror. But M. Lenétre has reminded us 
in a note that those, like Hébert, who were primarily 
responsible for the execution of the Queen at least, were 
actuated by revenge. If we can trust the information 
of an English spy in the employment of Lord Grenville, 
Hébert and his party violently opposed the idea 
of postponing her trial and of offering her release 
as a price of good terms from the allies. ‘I have 
promised”, he said, ‘‘ Antoinette’s head to the Sans- 
culottes, and I shall go and cut it off myself if there 
is any delay. 1 do not know if you still have any hope 
of a Republic, or of safety for yourselves; but I do 
know that if you still have any such hope you are 
greatly deceived. . . . Weshallalldie.. . . This being 
our position we have nething to live for but revenge. 
Our revenge may be immense. When we die, let us 
leave the germs of death in our enemies, and, in France, 
such devastation that the mark will never be obliterated. 
To this effect you must satisfy the Sans-culottes ; they 
will kill all your enemies, but you must keep up their 
excitement by the death of Antoinette.” 


A BOOK OF EUROPEAN ORIGINS. 


‘*The World's History: a Survey of Man’s Record,” 
Edited by Dr. H. F. Helmholt. Vol. V. South- 
Eastern and Eastern Europe. With Plates and 
Maps. London: Heinemann. 1907. 15s. 


HE fifth volume of Dr. Helmholt’'s ‘‘ History of 
the World” is in no respect inferior in interest 

and value to its predecessors. It is a worthy monu- 
ment of German research and erudition, and Mr. 
Heinemann deserves the thanks of all who are devoted 


to the study of history for the courage and enterprise he 
has shown in translating and publishing this enormous 
work. The present instalment consists of more than 
six hundred closely printed quarto pages, and is cer- 
tainly an exception to the rule that a great book is a 
great evil. It is impossible within the limits of a short 
article to do justice to the many excellencies of the book. 
It is only possible to give a sketch of its scope, and 
to draw attention to some of its more salient qualities, 
with the certainty that no reader who studies the whole 
work will find his time and patience misapplied. 

The first two chapters, on Greece and Turkey respec- 
tively, do not give us much that is new, but it is conve- 
nient to have before us in a compendious form the whole 
evolution of Hellenism from the death of Alexander to 
the present day, and a complete sketch of Turkish 
history. We must, however, be grateful for the 
eighteen pages devoted to the Armenians, a people who 
are a centre of controversy, and a battle-field of 
passions, in which unintelligent sympathy strives for 
mastery with ignorance and prejudice. We owe a 
similar debt for the chapter on the Albanians, left 
unfinished by Professor K. Pauli, and completed by 
Dr. Helmholt. This mysterious people, a remnant of 
the ancient Thracians, speaking a language which has 
no alphabet, who have no native history, no literature 
except national songs, whose Mohammedanism is 
strongly dashed with paganism, is still a riddle to us, 
and will probably long remain so. Fora living picture 
of the race we must still have recourse to the letters of 
Byron and Hobhouse and the stanzas of ‘“ Childe 
Harold ”. 

The fourth chapter contains the history of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia previous to their union with 
Austria in 1562, a deeply interesting subject, too often 
neglected. It is difficult to read anything about the 
inhabitants of these regions which is not tinged by 
national prejudice, and the same remark is true of the 
history of all the inhabitants of the Balkan peninsula. 
A Teuton will not take the same view as a Chech, 
and the annals of Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, and even 
Slovenia are differently coloured by the artist who 
composes the picture. We are not sure whether Dr. 
Brettholtz, the author of this chapter, is entirely free 
from German prejudice. He is apt to regard German 
colonisation as the saving remedy for Slavonic civilisa- 
tion. King John, the Luxemburger, the original pos- 
sessor of the Prince of Wales’ feathers, receives more 
sympathetic treatment, as do his successors, Charles, 
Wenzel, and Sigismund. 

The fifth chapter, which deals with the South Slavs, 
is committed to a scholar of their own race, Dr. 
Milkowicz, and here we find no iack of sympathy or of 
knowledge. In the fourth century of our era these 
countries were wealthy and densely populated, they 
were full of towns, trading settlements, and fortresses, 
and were crossed by admirable military roads, until 
they suffered from the invasions of the Huns and the 
Avars. Slovenia, perhaps the most interesting portion 
of the Slavonic complex, whose language is the most 
musical and simple of Slavonic tongues, receives its 
fair share of attention. In that country, whose in- 
dividual existence is sometimes denied by even well- 
educated Austrians, a picturesque method of asserting 
popular rights against a reigning sovereign long sur- 
vived. When a Duke of Carinthia was to be inaugu- 
rated, he came with his gorgeous retinue into a field 
where a simple peasant was seated upon a stone sur- 
rounded by masses of the people. He took off his 
costly clothes and put on the grey coat, trousers, and 
cloak, the simple shoes and the green hat of a Carin- 
thian peasant. He approached the stone, holding a 
staff in one hand and leading by the other a piebald 
cow andhorse. The peasant cries out in the Slovenian 
tongue, ‘‘ Who approaches?” The people answer, 
‘The Prince of the land”. The peasant then asks, 
‘*Ishe a just judge? will he respect the welfare of the 
country ? Is he of free rank? Does he reverence and 
protect the true faith ?’’ Answer is given that he has all 
these qualifications. ‘‘ Then by what right”, says the 
peasant, ‘‘can he remove me from my seat?” ‘'He 
buys it from you”, the answer is, ‘‘ with sixty pfennigs, 
with the piebald animals, and with the clothes he wears, 
and he will release your house from taxation.” The 
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peasant then stands up, gives the Prince a box on 
the ear, and takes the two animals. The Prince sits 
down on the stone, waves his drawn sword on every 
side, and, swearing to be a just judge to the people, 
takes a draught of water out of the peasant’s hat. 
Even the Emperor Maximilian would have gone through 
this ancient custom had he not been prevented by war. 
Since the middle of the eighteenth century there has 
been a revival of Slovenian literature, and it may be 
hoped that in the present recrudescence of national 
tongues this language also will not be neglected. 

No less worthy of study is Chapter VI., which con- 
tains the history of the Huns, the Bulgarians, the 
Roumanians, the Magyars and the Gipsies, all im- 
portant and all involved in controversy. The Huns 
came from that terrible volcano of humanity, in the 
remote flats of Central Asia, now become a desert 
from the drying up of lakes and rivers, and only pene- 
trated by the inexhaustible energy of a Sven Hedin. 
From this fetid source of desolating barbarism came, 
ever and anon, an eruption of irresistible force which 
ravaged Europe and nearer Asia. These hideous 
monsters, with large round heads, small beady eyes, 
high cheek-bones, muddy complexions, broad-chested 
dwarfs, like an army of malignant Riibezahls, were 
ready to pour their remorseless hordes on anything 
better than themselves, whenever they could find a 
leader. Such a leader they found in Attila, as they 
afterwards found one in Timur and Gengis Khan; 
but when their leader died they disappeared. The 
Bulgarians—we will not inquire whether they were 
Finns or Slavs—were the originators of the Bogomil 
creed, little studied by us and little known, the nucleus 
of a purer faith in medieval Europe, which called forth 
the cruelty of persecutors, and enriched our language 
with a vulgar substantive, born of religious hate. The 
Roumanians claim to be the lineal descendants of 
Roman legionaries, and their language is undoubtedly 
an independent derivative of Latin, like the Romansch 
of the Engadine. But the origin of the Roumanians 
is more complicated and obscure than their pride is 
willing to admit. The Roman soldiers and colonists 
were mingled with a native population of Daco-Thracian 
origin, the union spreading over many centuries. 

Again, what is the origin of the Hungarians? They 
are certainly not Huns, and probably not Turks. They 
are a branch of the Finnish-Ugrian group of the 
Mongolian race, but they are only distantly related to 
the Finns, and, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
there is little similarity between the two languages. 
The two peoples resemble each other more closely by a 
common love of liberty, each threatened by a powerful 
neighbour. Space fails to speak of the Gipsies, whom 
Dr. Wlislocki considers to number about two millions, 
and to speak a pure derivative of Sanscrit, like the 
language of Malabar. The volume concludes with the 
history of Eastern Europe, mainly Russia, by Dr. Mil- 
kowicz. We cordially recommend the study of this 
volume, and indeed of all the other volumes of the 
series, to anyone who desires a solid and compre- 
hensive training as an historian. The only sure basis 
of historical, and indeed of political, knowledge is 
the study of Universal History, and the monumental 
work of Dr. Helmholt is original, attractive, and 
thoroughly readable. It places the history of the 
world in a new light, basing it upon a foundation of 
geography and ethnography, while at the same time it 
rests upon a solid substructure of the most modern 
research, and does not suffer, as some other co- 
operative histories have done, from the collaboration of 
different writers. It is in every sense of the word a 
possession for ever. 


SIR GEORGE GREY. 


‘*Sir George Grey.”” By Geo. C. Henderson. London: 
Dent. 1907. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Mose the Colonial Governours whose personalities 
were ‘thrown into relief by the course of British 
Imperial history during the nineteenth century Sir 
George Grey is remarkable. The impress of ‘his cour- 
ageous, resourceful and unconventional views as to the 
rights of aboriginals, the claims of democracy and the 
supreme interests of the Empire is to be found in 


India, in Australia, in New Zealand and in South 
Africa. Grey was as fearless in the assumption of 
responsibility as full of sympathy with the aspirations 
and needs of those he governed, whether native or 
colonist. Soldier, explorer, governour, politician, he 
was an idealist working in the difficult conditions which 
demand the reconciling of democracy with empire, and 
wherever he found himself in a position of authority 
there he sought at once to broaden the basis of 
popular power and to weld the bonds uniting 
the various countries that own allegiance to the 
British flag. Kaffir and Maori were indebted to him 
for much; he never hesitated, when they were dis- 
obedient or rebellious, to strike hard and swiftly, nor 
to follow up the castigation with concessions which 
showed that he was at heart their true friend. 

So self-reliant a man, as Grey proved himself to 
be, inevitably came into conflict, not only with his 
advisers and colleagues on the spot, but with his 
official superiors at home. He was always a source 
of trouble to the Colonial Office, and was recalled more 
than once for exceeding his proper functions. He sus- 
pended a colonial constitution, and issued orders to 
imperial troops over whom he had no authority, with 
the same assurance that as a Parliamentarian he de- 
nounced an Opposition which dared to challenge his 
a: At the time of the outbreak of the Indian 

utiny he took upon himself to command forces, 
intended for the Chinese war, to go to Calcutta 
instead of Singapore. It was an act which made even 
Grey himself nervous lest he might have gone too far ; 
all he realised was that British power in India was in 
peril. ‘*The British Empire”, he wrote, ‘‘is so vast 
and so unwieldy that it is all-important that the whole 
world should see it has not overgrown its strength ; 
but that it possesses quite as much energy and power 
at its extremities as at its centre; and that if any vital 
portion of it is seriously endangered all parts of it can 
without communicating with the centre simultaneously 
stir themselves to meet the emergency as if each part 
were the head and centre of action for the whole body ”’. 
Those were Grey’s words in 1857. Read in the light 
of the events of 1899-1900, when New Zealand, under 
his pupil and friend, R. J. Seddon, was sending con- 
tingent after contingent to South Africa, they bear a 
new significance. e seem better to realise what 
Grey’s teaching meant to imperial solidity. How much 
the Empire owed to his courageous initiative just half a 
century ago it is impossible to say, but for once the 
Imperial Government made ungrudging acknowledg- 
ment of his services. Mr. W. P. Reeves has said that 
Grey was “‘scurvily treated” by the Colonial Office— 
an experience on the part of Colonial Governours that 
at least was no novelty—but there was this to be said 
for the Colonial Office: Sir George Grey came very 
near to being a rash man, and though lovable was always 
a difficult man to deal with. 

Such in brief was ‘‘the pioneer of empire” whose 
life-story Mr. G. C. Henderson tells at length, with a 
full appreciation alike of his great qualities and his 
defects. Grey’s weakness was intolerance of opposi- 
tion, an intolerance generally ascribed to an inordinate 
love of power. There was unquestionably something 
of the autocrat about him, but so it might be said was 
there about Seddon, a very different type of man 
who carried to a practical issue many problems for 
which Grey fought. (Grey was in the best sense a 
missionary of empire, as Mr. Henderson shows. The 
importance of this study of his achievements, his failures, 
and his ideals consists in its lucid suggestion of the lines 
along which democracy and empire may march hand in 
hand. 


MR. MARION CRAWFORD’S SHIFTS. 


‘* Arethusa.” By F. ‘Marion Crawford. London: Mac- 
millan. 1907. 6s. 


OF all the forms of fiction affected by our national 

temperament the historical novel suffers probably 
the most discouragement from consideration of the 
audience to which in England the novel has to be 
addressed. The few scholars qualified, not only to 
reconstruct the past but to inspire it with movement, 
prefer to write of it more soberly, to escape the imposed 
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insincerities of fiction—imposed at least in this country 
—and to avail themselves of the more extended licence 
allowed to history. The historical novel is thus left, for 
the most part, to an occasional historian who has 
never dealt in fiction, and the many novelists who 
“read up” periods, and transplant into their exotic 
spaces a drama or comedy of to-day. The result in 
either case is an offence, but the novelist’s method is the 
more offensive, since the historian, at fault with the 
humanities, is seldom skilful enough to create an illu- 
sion of reality, while the novelist succeeds in producing 
an altogether false conception of it. Here is Mr. 
Crawford, dealing with Constantinople in the fourteenth 
century, not a typical example of the second class, since 
his admitted acquaintance with his subject exempts 
him from the imputation of having studied it for a 
purpose, yet thereby making more flagrant his trans- 
position of twentieth-century manners and morals into 
the corrupt decrepitude of Constantinople in 1376. True 
we have a scene in the house of a slave-dealer, and on 
the purchase there of a slave depends the adventure of 
the story; we have Tocktamish the Tartar and his 
demeanour at a meal to which he was not invited; 
we have actually a professional torturer and a torture- 
scene in which the heroine has a borer-beetle attached 
to her side: but these expedients, far from producing 
a sense of the fourteenth century, only accentuate 
its absence. They prove how powerless is the mere 
recital of facts or description of appearances to create 
an atmosphere; how vain are all the theatrical trap- 
pings, however learnedly adjusted, to reproduce the 
past if one misses the point of view of the men who 
wore them. Mr. Crawford describes for us a love 
affair between Carlo Zeno, future grand-admiral of 
Venice—whom he makes but twenty-nine in the year 
that Tenedos was ceded to the Republic—and Zoé, 
the adopted daughter of Michael Rhangabé. A breath 
from those riotous, cruel, gallant days comes into 
the story with these great names, but that breath 
evaporates in the atmosphere of twentieth-century 
sentiment to which Zoé’s purchase by Zeno at once 
consigns us. He bought her for a friend in Venice who 
had grown tired of his old wife, and he proceeds to fall 
in love with her himself, with all the timorous scruples 
and hesitations of a suburban clerk. Zoé, who might 
have been brought up in Kensington, offers his 
modernity every assistance ; and half the book is occu- 
pied by her anglings for his affection, so much in the 
modern English manner that we are pleasantly con- 
scious of Mrs. Grundy’s benediction when he at last, 
reluctantly, takes her in his arms. No doubt to the 
ordinary reader Carlo Zeno is as good a name as 
another about which to weave sentimental comedy ; 
but those who have known and loved his wise and 
adventurous daring cannot but resent this needless 
belittlement to make a romancer’s holiday. Really the 
ignorance of the novel-reading public is such that one 
feels he may, without seeming unreasonable, appeal to 
the novelist to leave unsmudged to those who care for 
them the few great names that have escaped the atten- 
tions of his fraternity, and invent the hero's title as well 
as his tale. The public would not be a thrill the poorer, 
and, for the critic, the hero would certainly not suffer 
by avoiding the proximity of some majestic and re- 
proachful shade. If you cannot invent a Carlo Zeno 
you should beware how you invoke one. Likewise it 
would be wiser, since you must consider the youn 

person, to leave alone such cities as the Constanti- 
nople that Cantacuzene resigned. Laying down this 
view of it, so blamelessly “‘ genteel ’’, the memory reverts 
to another, to the ‘‘ Byzance ” of Jean Lombard, with all 
the choking actuality of that asperous style of his, 
‘‘ barbare, désordonné, furieusement polychrome”, with 
a sense of relief, of expansion, even of regained sim- 
plicity which one never expected its turbulence to inspire. 


NOVELS. 
“The Weavers.” By Sir Gilbert Parker M.P. London 
Heinemann. 1907. 6s. 

Much practice has made Sir Gilbert Parker a skilful 
weaver of a kind of plot which has no relation to reality, 
or even to probdbility, but which always fascinates a 
large novel-reading public. David Claridge is brought 


up as a Quaker in a remote village, and, in response to 
a mystical call from a dead uncle who did business at 
Damascus, goes to Egypt, where he is made a Pasha 
Prime Minister by Kaid, the Khedive. Claridge Pasha 
is a pale copy of Gordon, and rules the Oriental by his 
purity and simple courage. His expedition to the 
Soudan and the relations between England and Egypt 
are reminiscent of Gordon and Gladstone. In reality 
Claridge is the Earl of Eglington, his father having 
been an Irish peer who secretly married, under the 
assumed name and style of a sea-captain, his Quakeress 
mother. Luke Claridge, a crabbed Quaker uncle, 
insisted on keeping the secret, because he disapproved 
of the lord, and allowed the son by a second marriage 
to bear the title and possess the estates. The 
usurper is a politician, and becomes Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and in that capacity 
responsible for England’s Egyptian policy and the 
safety of his half-brother in the Soudan. The 
secret of the peerage is communicated to him by 
a drunken chair-maker, who was a witness to the 
first marriage, and by his wife, who had been read- 
ing the letters of the second Countess. Not un- 
naturally the Earl in possession declines to abdicate 
without proof in a court of law, and proceeds to burn 
his dead mother’s letter, and to hate his elder brother, 
Claridge Pasha. The character of the titular Lord 
Eglington, the selfish, clever, unscrupulous aristo- 
crat, who poses as a Liberal politician, is not badly 
drawn, though the type is so familiar and so accentuated 
nowadays that its description makes no heavy demand 
upon the author’s originality. David the hero, and 
Hylda the heroine, Lord Eglington’s wife, strike us as 
affected, and ‘‘ posed” from beginning to end. What 
disappoints us is that the chapters dealing with London 
society and the House of Commons are marred by the 
notes of unreality and affectation. Anthony Trollope, 
who was a Post Office inspector, could write about the 
life of a cathedral close or the household of a barrister 
as if he had been a dean ora Q.C. Sir Gilbert Parker 
writes about society and politics as if he were an 
outsider. Such is the difference between imaginative 
insight and acquired art. 


‘* Dollar City.” ByLucasCleeve. London: Digby, Long. 
1 


Mr. Lucas Cleeve has a gift of satire which finds 
ample scope in this history of what we may call the 
municipal fad of an American millionaire. Dollar 
City is the conception of Loraine Van Skuydler, who 
discovered in London that the poor much-maligned man 
of millions does not get any real fun for his money. 
He decides to build a city near the Hudson for rich 
men, where there shall be no jealousies, and the girls, if 
they like a man, will like him for himself. ‘‘ This city 
is going to be like all other cities”, said his friend 
Laurence Hydler. ‘‘It is going to move round a 
woman.” Laurence Hydler was a true prophet, as the 
story of Juliette Hobbs proves. Though there was 
some tragedy in Dollar City, from the reader’s point of 
view there was more humour. The best thing about it 
was that no politics of any kind were allowed init. ‘I 
am under a bond with the Board of Health Department”, 
Skuydler explained, ‘‘ not to allow anything into Dollar 
City that is not sweet and fresh and clean”—a hint 
which naturally made the lawyers, the stockbrokers, 
and the bankers look glum. Dollar City was not a 
success, and in fact was ultimately abandoned to the 
poor in pocket and in health, but it is a distinct success 
as material for a novel. 


“The Power of the Keys.” By Sydney C. Grier. 
London: Blackwood. 1907, 6s. 


To the ordinary reader the detailed account of a 
military campaign is generally tiresome and laborious 
enough, even when he has the satisfaction of information 
gained. But that he should be expected to follow 


carefully an imaginary campaign which may take place 
in the future, amongst places which are not to be 
found in any map, is beyond reasonable demands. Mr. 
Grier is obsessed by a great and suspicious hatred of 
the Russians, and feels impelled to draw the atten- 
tion of England to the imminent danger of a Russian 


(Continued on page x.) 
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MACMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS. 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM : a Diary. 


Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, Svo. 12s. net. 


OLD SPANISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. With Historical Notes by 
CHARLES H. CAFFIN and comments by the Engraver. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 

Edition de Luxe. With the text printed on hand-made paper, 
and the plates printed on Japanese paper at hand press. 
Ten Guineas net. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 


And other East African Adventures. 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. With numerous 
Illustrations, and a Foreword by FREDERICK COURTENEY 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SELOus. 
Observer.—“ The book is altogether one of the most hairbreadth escapes 
and thrilling adventures ever put on paper.” 


The Pocket 
Kipling. 


Vol. 4. THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. With Illustrations in colour by 
F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo. 6s. 


THE SANTUARIO OF THE 


MADONNA Di VIGO. 
Pantheon of Charles Emanuel I. of Savoy. 


By L. MELANO ROSSI. With Frontispiece in Colour, 
numerous Phot vure Plates, and other Illustrations. 
uper-royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.— Full of interest, and is enriched with a fiue series of 
photogravures and architectural illustrations.” 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book. 


THE LITTLE GUEST. 


A Story for Children. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. _Iilustrated 
by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo. Scarlet Limp 
Leather, gilt edges, 58. 
net per volume. 


[ Tuesday. 


CONCLUDING VOL. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of THE INQUISITION 
OF SPAIN. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


*,* Previously published, Vols. I., II., and III., ros. 6d. net each. 


LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE. 
By THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, Hillhouse Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in Yale University. 

With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 17s. net. 


Tribune.— Professor Seymour's most attractively written book is a 
brilliant attempt to picture in exhaustive detail the world that Homer incident- 
ally reveals.” 


In 4 vols. Vol. IV. 


New 6s. Novels. 


ARETHUSA. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


THE STOOPING LADY. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


New Books. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 


The Poet, the Artist, the Man. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. 


By G. S. STREET. Illustrated with 12 Photogravure Plates. 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE CLAIMS OF FRENCH POETRY. 


Nine Studies in the Greater French Poets. By JOHN C. 
BAILEY, Author of ‘Studies in Some Famous Letters.” 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 
By R. M. JOHNSTON, M.A. Cantab. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE IN CAMP AND COURT. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Days of 
the Past,” &c. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE NATURE POEMS OF GEORCE MEREDITH, 


New Edition. With 16 Full-page Photogravures by 
WILLIAM HYDE. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CAUSE AND EXTENT OF THE RECENT 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF CERMANY. 


By EARL DEAN HOWARD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
net. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE (SIAM). 


By ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc. New Edition, Revised. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
By F. S. OLIVER. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


FARM MANAGEMENT. 
By F. W. CARD, Professor of Agriculture. With 66 Full- 


page Illustrations and numerous useful Tables and Returns ' 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS, 


With 13 Portraits. 


With a Frontispiece, 


Ready Next Week. 
THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY. 


By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard 
College. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL DUCHESS 
(Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll). By 
HORACE BLEACKLEY, M.A. Illustrated with Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. ‘ 


HUMAN BULLETS, 


A Soldier’s Story of Port Arthur. By TADAYOSHI 
SAKURAI, Lieutenant I.J.A., with an Introduction by 
Count OKUMA. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


THE LITERATURE OF ROGUERY. 
By FRANK WADWEIGH CHANDLER, Professor of 
English and History Brooklyn Polytechnic. In 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 


Two New 6s. Novels. 


THE SQUARE PEG. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘‘Lord Leonard the Luckless,” &c. 


VALERIE UPTON. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 
Author of ‘‘The Shadow of Life,” 


Lonpon: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LrDe 
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invasion of India, encouraged by German perfidy and 
made possible by the weakness of a Radical Govern- 
ment, presumably the present one. He conceals well- 
known personages under fictitious names, and, which is 
quite unnecessary and most irritating, he calls Russia 
Scythia, and Germany Hercynia, and France Neustria, 
&c. As if the Great Powers were likely to bring libel 
actions because Mr. Grier has dark suspicions of their 
intentions! It is impossible to follow’or to criticise his 
military manceuvres, as the places he mentions do not 
exist, but as there is a great deal of patriotism, excit- 
ing adventure, and a fair amount of love-interest in his 
story, it will probably win popular favour. 


‘“*The Master of Means.” Herbert George. London : 
Greening. 1 8. ” 


If we must have the wicked millionaire presented to 
our gaze, we like him better on the stage than within 
the covers of a novel. Let us see his immaculate dress, 
his (presumably) excellent cigar, before us ; let us watch 
the lovely heroine writhing in his grasp, let us hear him 
storm at her, ‘‘Ingrate! Ingrate! Wanton, wicked 
irl, you know not with whom you have to deal. I 
ae no opposition to my plans. D’ye hear me? ”— 
and we shall go home in a virtuous glow. But these 
things, so satisfactory to watch from the gallery, are 
less captivating when read in the reviewer’s attic: his 
flickering candle casts shadows which the blaze of the 
footlights would have dispelled. Mr. Herbert George 
does not succeed in mystifying us with his disguised 
figure posing as a philanthropist. One seems to miss 
the incidental music, and the minor characters are 
commonplace and null in the printed word. There is a 
rather original burglar, and a fairly exciting pursuit 
after an abducted girl. 


‘““The Shade of the Acacia.” 
London: Long. 1907. 6s. 


There must be some people who like this style of novel, 
the novel in which the women are all half bad, or presum- 
ably it would not be published. It affects us much as 
a dessert of partly rotten fruit would do, and alas! 
while we would not eat any of the fruit, it is necessary 
for some of us to read the novel. Miss Livesay writes 
with a clearness of style which does her credit ; but her 
cynical, painted, and gay old woman of over seventy ; 
her jealous, mean-souled, and vulgar woman who, 
being unable to secure the good man, marries the bad ; 
the young wife who forces her husband’s dearest friend 
to become an adulterer, are so repulsive that on finish- 
ing the book we feel a keen desire for a breath of fresh 
air. Even the child in the story is notable more for her 
small vices than for her pleasantness—and there is not 
a single trace of humour to vary the three hundred 
pages of dulness. 


‘These Three.’ By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1907. 6s. 


‘* These Three” are the daughters of a north-country 
yeoman, whose death has left them mistresses only of a 
small encumbered farm, from which they must wring a 
scanty livelihood by the labours of their own hands. 
The effect of this hard life on women brought up in 
an easier school is described with sympathy, though 
Mrs. Reynolds is perhaps a little too sorry for her 
heroines ; and when we are asked to believe that they 
had had no new dresses in ten years, we feel that the 
appeal ad misericordiam is being overdone. Never- 
theless the story, in spite of this defect, is one which 
will please unsophisticated minds by its generally 
healthy tone, its feeling for nature, and its acceptable 
sketches of rural life in Cumberland. 


LAW BOOKS. 


‘Colonial Laws and Courts.” Edited by Alexander Wood Renton 
‘and George Grenville Phillimore. London: Sweet and 
“Maxwell and Stevens and Sens. 1907. 15s. net. 


This is the first volume of a new and important edition of 
Burge’s Commentaries on Colonial Law, which is to be con- 
tained in eight volumes. It is however issued separately in the 
expectation that it will have interest fora wider circle than the 
vemainder of that work. The title insufficiently describes its 
contents, and there must ke read with it the sub-title, “A 


By Jessie E. Livesay. 


Sketch of the Legal Systems of the World and Tables of Con-. 
ditions of Appea l to the Privy Council”. The main portion of 
the book relates to the juridical system throughout the British 
dominions exclusive of the United Kingdom. The-extent to 
which Mr. Burges’ original first volume has had to be altered 
and extended under the present a 4 is explained in an 
able introductory statement by Mr. C. E. A. Bedwell, the 
Assistant Librarian of the Middle Temple. Burge’s Commen- 
taries were first published in 1838. India was not mentioned 
in it, for it was then under the East India Company. South 
Africa had not provided the large field for that Roman 
Dutch law which is the common law of a population of ten 
million British subjects and is operative over a million square 
miles of the British Empire. Federation had not introduced 
changes in the colonial system we are now familiar with. 
The treatment of the Indian and the Roman Dutch law is the 
most interesting portion of the volume. It was a remarkable 
effort for one man to deal comparatively with so many different 
systems of law as were to be found in the colonies and to 
describe their courts even seventy years ago. No one man 
would now venture on such an undertaking, not even Mr. 
Justice Wood Renton, himself the Titan of modern legal enter- 
prises on the great scale. He has had recourse to a device 
which was not in vogue seventy years ago, and in this volume 
learned specialists have either contributed chapters such as 
those on the Indian Laws and Courts and the Roman Dutch, 
Law, or have revised the portions dealing with particular 
colonies and States. We may end our notice by adopting Mr. 
Bedwell’s description of the volume. It presents a combination 
of features which have not previously been brought together in 
any English legal work, and which will give it a value not 
only to lawyers and students of British constitutional law, but 
also to persons who are officially or commercially connected 
with the colonies, and are desirous of promoting a closer con- 
nexion and similarity between the legal systems of the: 
different members of the Empire. 


‘‘The Theory and Practice of the Law of Evidence.” Second 
Edition. By William Wills and Thornton Lawes. London: 
Stevens and Sons. 1907. 15s. 


In general character and arrangement Mr. Wills’ treatise 
remains what it was in the first edition published in 1894. It 
was originally admirable for its lucid exposition and order, and 
for the discretion with which its subjects were selected so as at 
the same time to be suitable for the reading of the student and 
(Continued on page xii.) 


THE COURT THEATRE, 1904-1907 


A Criticism and Commentary by DESMOND MacCARTHY. 
2s. 6d, net. 


MAX BEERBOHM, in the Saturday Review, says:— 


**When Mr. MacCarthy was writing w2ekly criticisms, I always 
turned to him as to one by whom an austere sobriety of Judgmant 
was surprisingly expressed in terms of youthful ardour. In this 
book he is as ardent as ever, and as just; and his appreciation of 
Mr. Shaw as dramatist sesms to me both the most suggestive and 
the soundest that has been done yet.” 


“The Court Theatre—that is, the Court Theatre as it was under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker—we:l deserves such a commentary as this 
which Mr. Desmond MacCarthy has given it.”—Daily Mail. ge 

A very interesting work, which should fiad a place in every dramatic library. 
I do but voice the opinion of other old Courtiers when I say we are all of us very 
much obliged to Mr. MacCarthy for his intelligent anticipation, and to Mr. Bullen 
for the attractive form in which he has presented it.""—Carapos in the Referee. 

‘*Mr. Desmond MacCarthy writes the history of the venture in a thorougal 
critical spirit......Much that he says about Mr. Bernard Shaw's plays will ran 
amongst the best criticism which that somewhat over-eulogised playwright has had 
to encounter......A useful collection of play-bills adds to the value of the volume as 
a work of reference.”—Telegraph. ; 

“The chief virtue of these pages......is their historical com eae 


A finely critical examination of a dramatic reformation.” —Zvening St. 


EXHILARATING AMUSING INTERESTING.” 


The LOG of the “BLUE DRAGON,” 


1892-1904. By C. C. LYNAM, M.A. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and many Illustrations and Maps, 
Large medium 8vo. 6s, net. 


“ markably few yachtsmen who can write an interesting log—we say 
it ie io - : Almost invariably the fault is a lack of human interest, 
and it is the presence of this salient quality that makes, ‘The Log of the “ Blue 
Dragon ”’ such delightful reading.” Yachting and Boating on tht 

‘To find most things ‘ ripping’ was the holiday humour of all who sailed in the: 
* Blue Dragon,’ and it is that spirit which makes this Log so attractive. 


Daily Chronicle. 
Artless and wholly delightful.” —7e Morning Leader. 
‘ Full of charm."—Spectator. Replete with incident.” —Queen.. 
. i i iri h j t of life.” 
‘ The book is crammed full of high spirits and the 
‘© readable book on yachting is enough of a rarity to justify us in congratu- 
facing’ Mr. Lynam on uced one... . We can recall no other book 
directly comparable with The of the “ Blue Dragon.” '”—Athenaum. 


A. H. BULLEN, 47 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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By the AUTHOR OF “IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO.” 
IN THE LAND OF PEARL AND GOLD: 


a poe sE the Back-Blocks and Peariin of Australia 

and New Guinea. By / ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F. FRG » Author of “In 
Search of E] Dorado,” ‘‘ The Lost Explorers,” &c. F ally ee Demy 
8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF HENTY. 
GEORGE HENTY =: the Story of an Active Life. 


G. Manvitte Fenn. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. net. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY. 
THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND: 2 Col- 


lection of English Verse. Selected and arranged by R. P. Scorr, LL.D., 
and Katuarine T., Wattas. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


AN INTERESTING WORK. 
THOMAS GODOLPHIN ROOPER, \ate H.M. 


Inspector of Schools: a Selection from his Writings. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by R.G. Tatton. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
TWO NEW BOOKS BY CAPTAIN BRERETON. 
WITH WOLSELEY TO KUMASI: 3 Story 


of the First Ashanti War. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne, R.I. Large 
crown &vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


JONES OF THE G4th : 2 Tale of the Battles of 
and Laswaree. Lilustrated by W. Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo. cloth 
olivine edges, 5s. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY ALEX. MACDONALD, F.R.C.S. 
THE PEARL SEEKERS : 2 Story of Adventure 


in the Southern Seas. Illustrated by Epwarp S. Hopcson. Large crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE. QUEST OF THE BLACK OPALS: 
of Adventure in the Heart of Australia. Illustrated by W. Raney, 
Fy i rown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


SISTERS OF SILVER CREEK : 2 Story of 


Western Canada, Illustrated by Roperr Hore. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 


olivine edges, 5s. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


NO ORDINARY GIRL: 2 Story of Central 


America. Illustrated by Frances Ewan. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine 


edges, 3s. 6d. 
By LILIAN F. WEVILL. 


BETTY’S FIRST TERM =: a School Story. 


Itlustrated Artuur H. Bucktanp. Crown &vo. cloth elegant, olivine 


edges, 3s. 
By DOROTHEA MOORE. 


PAMELA 7§ HERO: a Tale of the Gordon Riots. 


justrated by ArTHUR A. Dixon. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


FOURTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


A Handsome Volume of 192 pp., with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 Full- 
page Pictures in Full Colour by "the best Artists. Picture boards, cloth back, 
3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, ss. 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 
THE RHYME OF A RUN, 20< other Verse. 


Written and Pictured by FLoRENCE Hanmer. With 24 Drawings in full 
colour, beautifully reproduced and mounted on grey art paper, and many in 
outline. Sumptuously bound, 6s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE WEATHERCOCK. 
Stories for Children by Evetyn Suarr. With 16 Coloured Plates and the 
Tent fully Illustrated with Black-and-White Drawings by CHARLES RoBinson. 
Large 4tc. cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, €s. net. 


HEROIC LEGENDS. The Best of the Old 
nds retold by AGNES GroziEk HERBERTSON. Illustrated with 16 beauti- 
fully Coloured Plates by Heren Stratton. Square 8vo. cloth elegant, full 

gilt and gilt edges, 6s. net. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON, with about 30 beautifully Coloured Plates 
and a large number of Black-and-White Drawings. Large crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


A COLOURED BOOKLET POST FREE.—Messrs. BLACKIE & 
have prepared a Booklet containing particulars of Gift Books, 

beautifully printed in caleme on Art paper, and containing many fac- 

simile coloured pictures, which will be posted free to any ad 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVEL BY 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
READY ON FRIDAY NEXT. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by W. DACRES ADAMS. 6s. 


MY MERRY ROCKHURST. 


Ey AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 

*,° ‘My Merry Rockhurst” is a continuous tale told in a series of 
episodes, each with its climax. The scenes are la'd In the early 
part of Charles II.’s reign, and the main theme Is the life story 
of Viscount Rockhurst, the King’s friend, a cavalier of the old 
school. 


NEW VOLUME. BY A. C. BENSON. 


FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE ALTAR FIRE. 


By A. G. BENSON. Large post évo. 7s. Gd. net. 

The World says:—‘‘In conception and in execution this study of a high- 
souled but inveterate egoist, converted to humility and altruism by the discipline 
of ne is an_achievement of rare power, pathos, and beauty, and, s> far, 
incomparably the finest thing that its author has given us.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE UPTON LETTERS. Impression. 7s, Gd. net. 
FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 0th Inpression. 7s. Gd. net. 
BESIDE STILL WATERS. 2nd Impression. 1s. Ge. 


THE PIRATES OF MALABAR, and 


an Englishwoman in India 200 Years Ago. 
By Gol. JOHN BIDDULPH. With a Frontispiece and Map. Large 
post 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Outlook says :—‘‘ Mrs. Gyfford’s experiences form only one of many exciting, 
not to say romantic, episodes which are recounted by Colonel Biddulph in his 
exceptionally interesting book. 


KING EDWARD VI.: an Appreciation. 


Attempted by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
With 26 Portraits. Small demy 8vo. 7¢. Gd. net. 


The Standard says :—‘‘ Sir Clements Markham gives a complete and charming 
history of the reign of King. Edward VI. His book is not only extraordinarily 
interesting—it moves and inspires.” 


THE LIFE OF GAVOUR. 


By the Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN, Acthor of “ Makers of Modern 
History.” With a Portrait. Large Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. (Ready. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 


By LESLIE cg en NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Large post 8vo. 7s, 6d, net. [Ready. 


Mr. Frepexic W. MAaiTLann, in his “ Life and Letters of Sir Leslie Stephen,” 
says :—‘‘ Into no other book did he put so much of his straightforward, vigorous 
thinking .. ..A brave, veracious, and wholesome book.” 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND 
SUGGESTIVE. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, NEW EDITION. With 
an Introduction by HORATIO ewe. 7s. Gd, (Ready. 


The VOYAGE of the “ DISCOVERY.” 


By Gaptain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0., R.M. NEW 
AND CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols., each with Coloured ~—o 
12 lilustrations, and Map. Large post 8vo. gilt top, 10s. net. 


Sir A. Conan Doytr, in “Through the Magic Door,” now appearing in 
Cassells Magazine, says: “Written in plain sailor fashion, with no attempt at 
overstatement or colour, it none the less (or perhaps all the more) leaves a deep 
impression upon the mind.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 


/ By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
A Collection of Stories drawn from our own times. 


HER LADYSHIP. 


By MATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE AWAKENING of BITTLESHAM 


By G. F. BRADBY. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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for the purposes of reference by the practitioner. We do not 
know any book on evidence which combines those two func- 
tions more successfully. This strict adherence to theory and 
rinciple and abstention from matters which are rather 
Seraisic rules of law than logical developments of the prin- 
ciple of evidence are its chief value to the student. And not 
to the law student only, but to the student who is concerned 
with any inquiry where the nature of testimony and proof is 
of importance. The law of evidence is the one branch of 
English law which gives them mental discipline freest from 
professional subject-matter. The few new pages on “ Mis-trial 
and False Evidence” seem unnecessary for the student ; and 
more is lost by this than gained on practical grounds, They 
are not on the same footing as, for example, the detailed state- 
ment of the law on the competency of witnesses as altered by 
the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, which is essential for the 
practitioner, though it has no logical or philosophic value for 
the student. In all other respects the new edition is much 
improved by a careful revision of the original edition. 


**An Introduction to Commercial Law.” By Frank Tillyard. 
London: Black. 1907. 3s. 6d. net. 

We had occasion some time ago to notice Professor Tillyard’s 
book on “ Banking and Negotiable Instruments”, and we are 
glad that he has followed it by this “ Introduction to Commer- 
cial Law”. As Professor of Commercial Law at the University 
of Birmingham he sets before himself the object of preparing 
commercial students not for examination but for an intelligent 
appreciation of the general legal principles which must be 
understood if the study of any branch of commercial law is to be 
successful. It is true to say also of this, as of the book on 
banking, that all educated men may read it with pleasure and 
profit, and any business man would be deeply interested in it. 


‘The Law relating to Compensation for Injuries to Workmen.” 
By C. M. Knowles. Second Edition. London: Stevens & Sons. 
1907. 8s. net. 

This second edition of Mr. Knowles’ book on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, embodies the rules, forms, and orders 
which have been made by the Home Office, the Treasury, and 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. A very formidable col- 
lection it is, comprising nearly the half of a book of about four 
hundred and thirty pages. Also all the reported decisions 
which have any bearing on the Act in the House of Lords or 
the Supreme Court in England, the Court of Session in Scotland, 
and the Court of Appeal in Ireland, down to the middle of 1907, 
have been embodied in this edition. When the first edition 
appeared we pointed out the complete character of the work 
and its value as an exposition of the whole law of workmen’s 
compensation, and it is therefore unnecessary to do more than 
note the new features of the second edition. 


“Railway Rates and Charges Orders.” By Harold Russell. 
London: Stevens & Sons. 1907. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Russell describes his treatise as being chiefly intended 
for lawyers who are called on to advise either railway companies 
or traders on this technical and difficult branch of law. There 
may be traders who are so familiar with railway rates and 
charges that they are qualified to use such a book as this. If 
so, then, as Mr. Russell hopes, it will doubtless be useful to 
them as well as to the officials of railway companies whose 
business it is to deal with rates. At any rate, we can say that 
here are all the Acts and orders and schedules and decided 
cases relating to the law under the Railway Rates and Charges 
Orders Confirmation Acts of 1891 and 1892, and the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1894, skilfully arranged and annotated. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


At this time, when everyone is talking of the “ Letters 
of Queen Victoria”, it is interesting to learn that the next 
volume in “ The Political History of England” which Messrs. 
Longmans, Green are publishing will be “ The Reign of Queen 
Victoria” (1837 to 1901), by Mr. Sidney Low. The book is 
— ready for publication. 

“The Life and Correspondence of George First Earl 
Macartney, 1737-1806” (Governor of Grenada, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary at S. Petersburg, Chief Secretary for Ireland, Governor 
of Madras, first Ambassador Extraordinary to Pekin, Governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope, &c.) by Mrs. A. G. Robbins, which 
Mr. John Murray will publish, will be compiled from family 
papers and hitherto unpublished correspondence, of which Lord 
Macartney left a considerable quantity. 

On Monday Messrs. Blackwood will publish “In the Foot- 
steps of Marco Polo”, by Major Clarence Dabyngie Bruce, 
who gives an account of a recent journey overland from Simla 
to Pekin. The work is dedicated to the Officers and European 
Non-Commissioned Officers of the late Chinese Regiment, 
which Major Bruce commanded. 

“Women of the Church of England”, by Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardson, is to be published next week by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall. Another book appearing through Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall is “The ‘Passer By’ in London”, by Mr. W. S. 


(Continued on prge xiv.) 


FROM . . 


DUCKWORTH & 


LIsT. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES. 


A Book of Animal Life. By CH. D. ROBERTS. Illustrated 
by LIVINGsTON BULL. 6s. net. 


“ACT OF GOD.” 


By ROBERT ELLIOTT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DANCE OF LOVE. 


By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. With a Frontispiece 
and Designed Cover. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PARTNERS OF PROVIDENCE. 


By CH. D. STEWART. 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


STUDIES IN POETRY. 


By STOPFORD BROOKE. Crown 8vo. Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 6s. net. 


WANDERINGS IN ARABIA. 


By CH. M. DOUGHTY. 2 vols. Portrait and Map. 
16s. net. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


By WM. ARCHER and GRANVILLE BARKER. 55. net. 


FOLK-LORE of the HOLY LAND. 


By J. E. HANAUER. Edited by MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 
8s. net. 


ETHICS OF REVOLT. 


By Dr. GREVILLE MACDONALD. 55. net. 


THE CHRIST FACE IN ART. 


By Rev. J. BURNS. Crown 8vo, 62 Illustrations. 6s. 


REMBRANDT. 


By Professor BALDWIN BROWN. 46 Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
BROTHERHOOD. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 40 Illustrations. 2s. net. 
and 2s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF A SURREY 
LABOURER. 


By GEORGE BOURNE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


VRONINA. 


By OWEN VAUGHAN, Author of ** Old Fireproof” and 
“Sweet Rogues.” Crown 8vo. 6s. ' 


THE PRODIGAL NEPHEW. 


By JUDSON BOLT. Illustrations by F. BENNETT. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST 


COMPANION VOLUME TO “SOME ENGLISH GARDENS.” 


ITALIAN GARDENS. 


After Drawings 


By GEORGE S. ELGOOD, R.I. 


With 52 Plates in Colour and Notes by the Artist. Royal gto. 42s. net. 
Prospects, with Coloured Pla‘e, sent on application. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


DIARY OF MASTER WILLIAM SILENCE. 
A Study of Shokespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right Hon, 
D. H. MADDEN, M.A., Hon.LL.D. With Additions to the Notes, and 
a Preface containing observations on the Study of the Personality of Shake- 
speare, as revealed by his Writines. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

“Tris delightful essay by Mr. Justice Madden is one of the maori coabina- 
tions of fancy and learning which i it has been our fortune to meet. . . . Undou btedly 
Mr. Justice Madden has contributed to Shakespearian literature an : epoch- making 

book." —Saturday Review. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


AN_ INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By 


THOMAS KIRKUP. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES. A Series of General 
Reviews for Business Men and Students. By Various Authors. Edited by 
W. J. ASHLEY, Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. 
_ 6d. net. 


THE WHITE MAN’S WORK IN ASIA AND 


AFRICA. A Discussion of the Main Difficulties of the Colour Question. 
By LEONARD ALSTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MY NEW CURATE 


LISHEEN ; or, the Test of the Spirits. 


By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LANG. 


TALES OF TROY AND GREECE. 1 Ulysses, 
the Sacker of Cit ties, " “The Wanderings of Ulysses,” ‘‘The Fleece of 
Gold,” “ The “Perseus.” By ANDREW LANG. | With 17 Ilustra- 
tions by H.. J FORD, and a Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d 


CRADLE TALES OF HINDUISM. By the 
SISTER NIVEDITA (Marcaret E. Nosie), Author of “‘ The Web of 
Indian Life.” Crown 8vo. ss. net. 

This is a collection of genuine Indian Nursery Tales. 
Contents.—The Cycle of Snake Tales—The Story of Siva, the Great God— 
The Cycle of Indian Wifehood —The Cycle of the Ramayana—The Cycle of Krishna 
—Tales of the Devotees —A Cycle of Great Kings—A Cycle from the Mahabharata. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY OF THEOLOGY.. 
Feap. 8vo. gilt top. Price per Volume, 2s. net in cloth ; 3s. net in leather. 


THE GOSPEL MESSAGE. Sermons preached 


in St. Paul's. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A. 


SERMONS AT ST. PAUL’S AND ELSE- 
WHERE. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D. Selected from pub- 
lished Sermons by th N. BATE, M:A. With a Preface by the 
LORD I BISHOP oF OXFORD. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW, 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 88. OCTOBER, 1907. Royal 8vo. price 5s. 
1.—Articles. 
BEFORE THE TIME OF CONFUCIUS 


KNIGHT: ry hd IN NORMANDY IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

rof Haskin 

THE *CORONATION ELIZABETH. By C. G. Bayne, C.S.I. 

THE CAPTURE OF NEW AMSTERDAM. By Prof. a ay) 

THE + ommend PACIFICATION OF 1719-1720. By J. F. Chance. 
Part I 


2. ond Documents. 


CAESAR’S CROSSING OF THE THAMES. Ry F. H. Bari 

THE WAREHAM By the Rev. 
WILLIAM FITZ ALDELIN. By the Rev. Jone 

THE es OF BARONS BY THEIR PEERS. By L. W. Vernon 


SOME 1 LETTERS OF MASTERS AND SCHOLARS, 1500-1530. By P. S. 
n. 
™ EXPORT TRADE OF IRELAND IN 1641, 1665, AND 1669. By R. 
un 
CHATHAM AND THE REPRESENTATION OF THE COLONIES IN 
THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. By Basil Williams. 
MORITZ BROSCH. By the Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


And others. 
4. Short Notices, 


3. Reviews of Books. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 422. OCTOBER, 1907. 8vo. price 6s. 


1. SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN | 6. ROME AND THE REPRES- 
INDIA. | SION OF THOUGHT. 
2 HENRY Vill. AND THE . >, AN INTERPRETER OF 
. JAPAN. 


8. HIBERNIA IMPACATA. 
9. PALERMO. 


o A LAST WORD ON THE 
PEELITES. 


ION. 
4 MARITIME 
5. THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


C. & 
AND 


C. aH. 


LATEST LIST 
OF GOOD, SOUND, ENTERTAINING LITERATURE 


“AN OLD TRADITION ZEALOUSLY MAINTAINED.” 


Ready on Wednesday next, October 23rd. 
A book for all elasses of religious belief. 


WOMEN OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. AUBREY RICHARDSON. 


With 16 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
In this book Mrs, Aubrey Richardson marshals for review group after 
> of pce of ‘distinction who, from the time of the Reformation. have 
ved and worked, in some sense, as becomes their heritage and their 
destiny as Churchwomen. 

The life-stories of these women afford every kind of human interest, 
which is the interest so fascinating to us all. Their soul-histories are even 
more engrossing than the tales of their actions and earthly fates. The 
book of the Women of the Church of England is not the book of a party. 
Low, Broad, and High are included in it. 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE. A New Work by Mr. W. S. LILLY. 


MANY MANSIONS. 
Being Studies in Ancient Religions and Modern Thought. 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY, 


hor of “ Cha in Euro History,” “‘ A Century of Revolution,” 
Right and Wrong,” "On Shibboleth “The Claims of Christianity,” 
c., & 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
In this volume Mr. W. S. Lilly surveys, from the point of view which 
he hes aie distinctively his own, the most ancient and the most recent 
philosophies of religion. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW NOVELS, 


A SAFE LIST FOR THE LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE THE THE 
FASHIONABLE| | HEART’S THE 
CHRISTIANS. | | BANISHMENT. 

BY BY 
WILLIAM HOPE 
MACMAHON. HODCSON. 


Good Fiction Needs No Puffery. 


THE THE 
ASHDOD. sHapow OF || THINKING 
BY THE UNSEEN. MACHINE. 
BY BY 
BARRY PAIN & | | JACQUES 
FARLEY. | | James BLYTH. FUTRELLE. 


Send for these Books and see 


NOTE.—If you will write to CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 
41 Henrietta Street, W.C., AND MENTION THIS 
PAPER, they will send you a copy, so far as the 
edition will admit, of THE BOOKSHELF, a monthly 
magazine dealing with new books of interest, 
and will continue to send it gratis and post free 
from month to month. PLEASE MENTION THIS 
PAPER. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD., 


LONDON, W.C. Can 
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Campbell, which deals largely with the churches and other 
architectural features of the capital. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus are issuing, by arrangement with 
Messrs. Macmillan, the latest copyright text of “Alice in 
Wonderland,” with coloured and other illustrations by Millicent 
Sowerby. Next week they will publish Mary G. Steegmann’s 
translation of Professor del Lungo’s “ Women of Florence: a 
‘study of their influence on Florentine history during and prior 
to the Cinquecento.” 

In preparing Sir Henry Wotton’s Life for the Oxford Press, 
Mr. Pearsall Smith, it is announced, has traced nearly one 
thousand of Wotton’s letters, published and unpublished. 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture has written a children’s story 
entitled “The Unlucky Family”, which Mr. E. T. Reed illus- 
trates and Messrs. Smith, Elder will publish. 

Messrs. Greening have in hand some humorous sketches by 
Lord Alfred Douglas, to appear under the title “The Pongo 
Papers”. 

Among Messrs. Maunsel’s November publications will be a 
new novel by Mr. George A. Birmingham, entitled “The 
Northern Iron”, and a book of fiction by Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
called “ The Glade in the Forest”. 

“ Before and After Waterloo ’, by Edward Stanley (sometime 
Bishop of Norwich), will be published in a day or two by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. It is edited by J. H. Adeane and Maud 
‘Grenfell. 

A new and anniversary edi on of Mr. Bram Stoker’s 
“ Personal Reminiscences of Sir Henry Irving” is about to be 
published by Mr. Heinemann. 

Messrs. Nelson will publish a new series for boys, entitled 
the “Active Service” Series. The first will be “The Auto- 
biography of a Seaman” (extracts from Lord Dundonald’s 
book); the second, “Adventures in the Rifle Brigade ” (extracts 
from Sir John Kincaid’s narrative), to which is added “ Recollec- 
tions of Rifleman Harris”. Both are edited by Harold Avery. 

Mr. John Lane will publish “The Poems of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge”, edited with an introduction by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, with illustrations by Gerald Metcalfe; “Wild 
Nature in Pictures, Rhymes, and Reasons ”,a series of repro- 
ductions in colour of original drawings by Sir Francis Carruthers 
Gould ; “Some Nature Biographies” (Plant, Insect, Marine, 
and Mineral), by Mr. John J. Ward; and “ Granada and the 
Alhambra,” by Mr. A. F. Calvert, a brief history of the Moslem 
rule in Spain, together with a particular account of the con- 
struction, the architecture, and the decoration of the Moorish 
palace. 

Mr. John Long announces, in addition to a long list of new 
novels, “ Society Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904”, 
by an English Officer ; “The Record of an Aeronaut”, being 
the life of John Mackenzie Bacon, by his daughter, Gertrude 
Bacon ; “ Creation’s Dawn”, by “ Kish” ; and “A Twentieth 
Century Problem ”, by A. W. 0. E. 


For this Westie and. £08. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 413% OCTOBER. 6s. 
Tue Peevites. Poets. 
. Sidney T. oline urgeon. 
Tne Reuicions or THE Far East. or Ivaty, By H. 
By Sir C. Eliot, Tas Gennes By Ma‘or 
Tre Warter-Surety of THE UNITED MM. “Evrore AND THE 


Kincpom. By Urquhart A, Forbes. Frencu REvoLuTION.” 
FLorenting Arnens, By W. Miller. Tue Letrers or Queen Victoria. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


LUST PUBLISHED. SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


DIALOGUES ON THE ERFICACY OF PRAYER. 


By POWIS HOULT. 


The Review of Reviews sa eight dialogues evidences careful 
“study of all the difficulties of Prayer, f the arguments and illustrations by 
w those difficulties can be er The volume is a useful compendium 
which cannot fail to be of service to those who read it. 


The Church Quarterly says :—“‘ Without saying that ‘ Feb Hoult’ is exactly 


ee ae think that he is an able man and that he has written an able 


The Reloions Review of Reviews says :—‘‘ A book full of suggestive and 
teligious thoughts. 
it is admirably writt ows ter 
Studied the question and thought f ht for himself.” 
The Birmingham Daily Gazette says :—“‘ The author of the Dialogues has 
taken a bold step in adopting this peculiar ‘form for his treatment of the subject : 
but his advocacy is so consistently logical that his arguments lose nothing in the 
ess either as to ‘Consequence’ or lucidity of expression. In addition, they 
6 the charms of a quick sympathy with —— Opponents and skilful 
address in refutation again, a play humour and 
sarcasm, and an evident a y with the severer forms of debate give still 


- further pleasure to the reader. 


Dublin: SEALY, BRYERS & WALKER, 
London SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO, 


Digby, Long & Co.’s New Books 


AUSTRALIAN SHOOTING SKETCHES. ByG. A. Henry. 


Crown 8vo. cloth 6s. 
The Zimes says :—"* he Australian Sketches are lively and graphic.” 


THE CANKER. By James BuytH. First large edition 
6s. 


exhausted. Second Edition Now Ready. 


Daily Express, —*The book has something of the power of Z.la’s ‘La 
Terre,’ and it is written with Zolaesque pu —a very powerful hook.” 

Daily Telegraph.—'* Mr. Blyth gives with genuine success an unvarnished, 
realistic picture of rustic life in a country village.” 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN MOROCCO. 
By K. MANSEL PLEYDELL. 6s. 
Evening Standard.—“ A vivid volume in whith a rather intimately per- 
sonal narrative adds to the picturesque realism of a spirited travel book.” 


THE PIRQUETTE, and other Stories. 
By HELEN MATHERS. Second Edit. With Portrait of Author. 6s. 
Spectator.—“‘ Decidedly original and worth reading.” 


THE COAL. By May Wywye, Author of ‘‘ The Maid 
of Brittany,” ‘‘ A King’s Tragedy,” &c. Just out. 6s. 


THE SILVER KINC’S VENCEANCE. By Henry Herman. 

Sheffield Independent.—“' These collected tales by Mr. Henry Herman are 
excellent reading. Mr. Herman is a master of short story telling, and his 
melodrama is intensely real.” 


LOBELIA OF CHINA. By Savi Grant, Author of 


‘* 4 Japanese House Party,” ‘‘ A Guardsman Japanese,” &c., &c. G68 


DR. SMITH OF QUEEN ANNE STREET. By ARABELLA 


KENEALY, Author of ‘‘ Dr. Janet of Harley Street,” &c. 
DOLLAR CITY. By Lucas CLEEVE. /ust out. 
THE CARDEN OF EDEN. By A ice M. Dieu, 


Auther of ‘‘ A Woman’s Cross,” “‘ A Last ye &e., &c. 


HIS NEICHBOUR’S LANDMARK, By 6s. 
Morning Post.—“‘ Alien adds another to her growing list of successful novels. 


It isa rowerful ates of human relationships, set chiefly among the romantic and 
beautiful scenery of New Zealand. A stcry that captivates and enthrals us.” 


NATHAN TODD. By Lucas C.ieeve. Second Edition. 
Truth.—‘ Only Lucas Cleeve could have | omy so delicately limned a 
icture of Nathan Todd’s heartsearchings and mental struggles in the days of 
Bis early manhood. A story of exceeding interest.” 


THE LUCKIEST CIRL IN YORKSHIRE. By Florence 
MARRYAT, Author of ‘‘ In the Name of Liberty,” &c., &c. 6s. 
Standard says: “Miss Florence Marryat is séen in some of her most 
delightful moods in this captivating series of short stories. . . . the book reveals 
quite unexpected aspects of the author's gifts and sympathies.” 


HIS SILENCE. By Iza Durrus Harpy. 6s. 

Standard.—“ Miss Hardy's work is earnest and sincere. She can depict 
character and describe incident, and her dialogue is always bright, good, and 
spontaneous.” 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


MAUNSEL'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The 
Northern Iron 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 
Author of ** The Seething Pot,” ‘*‘ Hyacinth,” Xc. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. [Ready 14th Nov. 
This most fascinating story, dealing with a turbulent period in 


Ireland, reveals this writer’s talent in a new light, and should make a 
strong appeal to the numerous readers of his former novels. 


The Glade in the Forest. 


A book of fiction by STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. Crown 8vo 
3s 


"Read 14th Nov 
The Tain. 


An old Irish Epic told in English Verse, by MARY A. HUTTON. 
Feap. gto. 10s. 6d. net. [Ready 7th Nov. 


The Tinker’s Wedding. 


A Play in two Acts, by J. M. SYNGE. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


The Shanachie. 


SECOND ANNUAL VOLUME, containing the four parts published in 
1907. Fecap. 4to. antique paper, bound in Irish buckram, 6s. 
Contributions by ‘‘ PAT” (Author of ‘ Sorrows of Ireland oe 
W. B. YEATS; J. M. SYNGE; GEORGE A. BIRMING- 
HAM; JANE BARLOW; JOHN EGLINTON ; and many 
other Irish writers. Drawings by WILLIAM ORPEN, J. 4 
YEATS, ELINOR M. DARWIN, and others. 


Send postcard for our full list, which includes books by 
all the above authors. 


MAUNSEL & CQ., LTD., 96 Mippiz ApBey STREET, DUBLIN. 
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DEAN SON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, pictures, cover gilt, each 
copy boxed, size 9} by 7 in., 12/6. 


Gfe AMERICAN GIRL. 


A LOVELY ALBUM, containing 16 reproduc- 


tions in colours from 


Mr. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY’S 


Best Pastorels, and 22 Black and White Sketches 

on a tint, with accompanying essays of a 

vivacious and interesting character; in all 190 
pages. 


THE CHRISTY MEN. 


The Christy Men are clean-cut, robust, and 
broad-shouldered ; they are healthy and strong ; 
they are heroic in mould, and, like many of their 
originals in life, they look as if they were the 
best company in the world. 


15 in.). Picture Boards. 


BUSTER BROWN'S 
LATEST FROLICS. 


R. F. OUTCAULT’S new illustrations will serve 
to enhance the popularity of the youthful hero, 
whose fame in this country seems likely to equal 
that achieved on the other side. 


Size, Crown Folio (108 b 
6 


In 8vo. size (8) by 5} in.). 8/6 net. Cloth binding. 


TOLD TO THE 
LITTLE TOT. 


By EDMUND VANCE COOK. 


With full-page coloured illustrations by Besstr 
Co.iins Pease. These charming stories of the 
Man Mite and his Playmates are sure to attract 
the love of their readers. 


THE PIG BOOK. 
Size, 8 by 54 in. Handsomely bound. From 
Cloth, 2/-, to 10/6, Pig Skin. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


POETS’ COUNTRY 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. zs. net. 


This beautiful Colour Book contains Re- 
productions of 50 Drawings by Mr. F. S. 
Walker, who has visited and portrayed 
scenes familiar to the poets. “A deeply 
interesting book that brings before the 
mind the scenes in which our great poets 
moved, the very atmosphere which they 
breathed, and the surroundings which in- 
spired their genius to its noblest efforts. 
Mr. Lang and his collaborateurs deserve 
heartiest congratulations on the perfection 
of their work.”--The OUTLOOK. 


ROMANCE OF EMPIRE 


A NEW SERIES, giving the Romantic 
Story of Empire-building. The First 
Volume Ready :— 


CANADA 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 6s. net. 


With 12 Coloured Illustrations by Henry 
Sandham, “Every chapter is overflowing 
with adventure from the time of Cartier 
to Louis Riel. The illustrations in colour 
are well done, and in themselves will 
secure a ready welcome for the volume by 
the young reader who relishes his romance 
none the less because it is fact and not 
fiction.”"—The SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Messrs. Jack have pleasure in announcing 


A NEW WAVERLEY 


These volumes are printed in the same type 
as the Edinburgh Waverley, and each con~ 
tains a complete novel. Each novel is 

illustrated by 12 Reproductions in Colour of 
Original Drawings by a selected artist. Mr. 
Clement Shorter writes in the SPHERE :— 

“Undoubtedly the best edition of Scott 

now obtainable.” The volumes now ready 
are:—IVANHOE, 12 Illustrations by 
Maurice Grieffenhagen. KENILWORTH, 

12 Illustrations by H. J. Ford. THE. 
TALISMAN, 12 Illustrations by S. H. 

Vedder. Square 8vo. 6s. net per volume. 


GEORGE III AS MAN, 


MONARCH, and STATESMAN. 
By BECKLES WILLSON. §ias. 6d. net. 


This work, which extends to 600 pages and 
includes 25 interesting Illustrations, presents 
the man and the period in a distinctly new 
light. “Capital reading.” EVENING 
NEWS. “A scholarly piece of work.”— 
BRISTOL MERCURY. 


London: T. C. & E.'C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and 
Edinburgh. 
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JUST OUT. 


THE LETTERS REYNOLDS HOLE 


7 (DEAN OF ROCHESTER). 
Edited, with Memoir, by GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


illustrated with Portraits, Sketches, and Facsimiles. 336 pages, demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 
15s. net. 


‘‘A volume rich in that combination of deep seriousness and sparkling fun, of love for all that is 
beautiful and hatred of anything savouring of cant, which was so eminently characteristic of Samuel Reynolds 
Hole.......A delightful miscellany of letters which strengthen our admiration of Dean Hole as one of those who 
never sank the man in the Churchman, one whose hearty influence was always exerted on the lines of broad 
humanity. Mr. Dewar’s prefatory memoir is a pleasant appreciation of his old friend, showing at once his 


deep seriousness on matters of moment and the spontaneity of his fun where fun could either delight for itself ! 
or be used to enforce an argument.”—DaILy TELEGRAPH. 1 
‘* Dean Hole, through his speeches, writings, and varied activities, was widely known and loved. His fame ( 
will be enhanced by the publication of this delightful book. It displays to us the Christian gentleman. Mr. » 
Dewar . . . has admirably edited the volume and written for it one of those biographical sketches which build 
. the man. He has done his work, selected the letters, and pointed the references well.” —Daity CHRONICLE. , 
‘Here, then, are the good man’s Letters, grave and gay. They reveal the two sides of his character: his I 
rich gift of sympathy and his happy merriment ; his pity, it was swift and delicate for anybody whom he knew , 

was in distress, and his rollicking fun when all went well with his friends. . . . Quite admirable is the brief 
but intimate memoir which Mr. Dewar has written by way of introduction, and not less welcome are the : 
running notes, which are only introduced, let us add, where they are really needed. . . . A pleasant book, T 
rich in common sense and in that deep sympathy only possible to hearts at leisure from themselves.” a 
STANDARD. t 
London: GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, 156 Charing Cross Road, W.C. y 
E 
Greening’s New & Forthcoming Publications | : 
b 
THE ROYAL HOUSE OF "STUART. By ‘Samet Cowan, J.P., Author of z 
“Mary Queen of Scots,” “Who Wrote the Casket Letters?” &c. 2 vols. Royal octavo. Two Guineas. t 
The work gives a complete history of the House of Stuart from its origin to the time of the accession of the House of Hanover. It tl 
is illustrated by Portraits of all the Stuart Sovereigns, and contains the famous authentic Orkney Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, by S 
permission of the Duke of Sutherland, also the Portrait of Queen Annabella, wife of Robert III., from the collection and by permission C 

of Sir James Drummond. 
[Zhe Publishers hope that the work will be ready early in December. Orders for the first limited edition can now be booked.) d 
n 
THE PONGO PAPERS. By Atrrep Douctas. [Published next weer. net. 
THE MAMMOTH HUNTERS. by A.rrep E. Carey, M.Inst.C.E. With 28 & 
Illustrations. A geological narrative dealing with the story of the earth, mainly intended for young people. 6/- m 
THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS and 
‘ New Volu in Greening’s Edition 
DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS. R 
ean Swift’s Works. tr Volume, 2/- 

MISCELLANEA. e1 
THE PORTLAND PEERAGE ROMANCE. By Cuarces Arcuarv. 1/- net. 
VILLAGE LIFE AND FEELING. By Rev. R. Aruerron. 3/6 net. : 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION. : 
4 Will Repay. By the Baroness Orczy, Author Lady Lilian’s Luck. By the ComrTgssx DE of 
of ** The Scarlet Pimpernel.” REMONT, Author of ‘‘ Daughters of Pleasure,” ‘‘ A Son w 
‘New Library Edition with New Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. — @/- of Africa,” &c. 6/- er 
The White Rose Mystery. By Geratp Biss, The Bishop’s Emeralds. By Houcuton dc 
Author of ‘* The Dupe 6/- s /- of 
‘A Romance of Three. By Epwarp Scott. 6/- The Abductors. By JoserH Pracue. 6/- ve 
The Master of Means. By Hersert Georce. 6/- oo The Death Trap. By R. W. Coxe. 6/- a 
‘The Love Seekers. By Mary Watpo.e. ¢- When Terror Ruled. By May Wynne. 3/6 ur 
A Charming Cirl. By Esmé Srvarz, Author of Love and the Mirror. By RatHMELL WI.son. al 
**In the Dark,” &c. 6/- 3/6 sp 
SP 
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the same spot as the other. For a few seconds there 
is a shrill bickering and mighty flapping of wings, 
quickly followed by first one and then the other hurl- 
ing themselves as it were into space, whence, with 
expanded wings, they rise buoyantly once again into 
the bright sunlight above the cliff and recommence 
their aerial evolutions. This have I seen at times, 
lying prone amid the rocks and sweet-smelling cistus 
in some wild valley enclosed by the great cliffs above 
which the eagles play. WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CURSE OF COLOUR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


La Salle, Illinois, U.S.A. 


S1r,—In the article ‘‘ The Curse of Colour’’, in the 
Review of 14 September, there is no allusion to the 
true inwardness of the racial troubles on the Pacific 
Slope—I mean the determination of the trade unionists 
to build up and maintain a wall of exclusion against all 
outside labour—not only against Chinese, Japanese, 
and Hindu, but also against labour coming from the 
Central and Eastern States of the Union. There is 
need and opportunity for workmen in British Columbia, 
as there is in San Francisco, Portland and Seattle, 
but the trade unions, by terrifying the provincial poli- 
ticians, big and little, have shown themselves able to 
debar two thousand five hundred Salvation Army immi- 
me whites, from the whole region west of the Fraser 

iver. Southward, in the Pacific Coast cities of the 
United States, the wages exacted by union workers are 
about 25 per cent. greater than the wages required in 
the middle West and Atlantic States, a condition 
which, cum ceteris, restricts shipbuilding to the East 
and considerably modifies much naval cloud-compelling 
and buncombe. 

The anti-Oriental rioting which disgraced San 
Francisco was only possible because at that time San 
Francisco’s working-men rulers had not found their 
way into the penitentiary; Vancouver’s émeute occurred 
because an American trades-union agitator, A. E. 
Fowler, discovered that in British Columbia the 
merchants and employers of labour have not yet begun 
to realise what it really is that impedes the growth of 
their city and province and plays into the hands of 
Seattle and its efforts to engross the commerce with 
China and Japan. Thanks to the cool bravery and 
determination of the Japanese in Vancouver—who seem 
not to rely altogether on treaties between ‘‘ high con- 
tracting parties”—in this instance the barnyard cock 
belied a reputation as old as the time of Pindar— 
évSoudyxas ar’ ddéxrwp. It did not fight well on its own 
= because the foreign game bird was alert and 
willing. 

May I claim the privilege of a constant reader of the 
Review of asking why the views of the British 
Government in the matter should not be peremptorily 
enforced in a case where they accord with the views 
of the Dominion Government? What ‘ fundamental 
sentiments ” are so strong that ‘‘all the precepts of 
Christianity, the rules of civilised intercourse and the 
interests of policy” should be made to yield to them to 
the extent of making the expression Anglo-Saxon 
connote Punic faith? But a few weeks ago, in a town 
of Illinois, an organisation of plumbers, actuated by 
what was to them a fundamental sentiment, sought to 
enjoin a citizen from repairing the pipes in his own 
domestic bath-room, and not until the Attorney-General 
of the State had been asked for an opinion did he 
venture to resume the interrupted work. There are 
other sentiments which deserve to be termed funda- 
mental much more than those which underlie trade- 
union rapacity and selfishness, sentiments which, if 
allowed free play, might possibly deliver us from the 
spectre of technitocracy which we all, in both hemi- 
spheres, begin to fear. 

Faithfully yours, 


M. C. O’Byrne, J.P. 


THE LIFE OF ROWLAND HILL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Mayflower, Baldock Road, Letchworth (Garden City), 
near Hitchin, 16 October, 1907. 


Sir,—While thanking you for your pleasant review 
of my book “Sir Rowland Hill”, may I be permitted 
to point out that, by omitting the qualifying word 
‘‘immediate”, your reviewer has made me falsely 
claim to be my father’s ‘‘ last remaining descendant” ? 
Besides myself, there are fourteen living people who 
call the postal reformer their lineal ancestor. 


Yours faithfully, 
EvLeanor C. SmyTu. 


FIORETTI AND LITTLE FLOWERS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REvIEw. 


Venice, 2 October, 1907. 


S1r,—May one of your readers, who has also had the 
honour of reviewing Mr. Heywood’s book, be allowed 
space to call in question your reviewer’s remarks on 
the word ‘“ fioretti” in the issue of 14 September ? 
‘* Flowerets ” may or may not be preferable to ‘little 
flowers” as a translation of the word; but that 
fioretti ‘‘has ceased to have any sense of diminu- 
tive or any idea of flowers to the modern Italian” is 
surely untrue, for an Italian of to-day, confronted by a 
meadow in early summer, might spontaneously and 
idiomatically exclaim: ‘‘ Quanti bei fioretti! ” This 

roper and literal meaning of the word is found alike 
in old and modern Italian, side by side with the meta- 
phorical use (= qualsiasi cosa scelta) akin to our 
‘* flower of chivalry”, or to the rather mixed metaphor 
‘* flower of the flock”. 

If these remarks arrive somewhat late, will you 
please accept the excuse that, though not really mis- 
trusting my own judgment in the matter, I thought it 
best, before committing myself to print, to consult an 
Italian who, besides being a purist in his own tongue, 
has a scholarly knowledge of ours. 


Faithfully yours, 


LoNSDALE RAGG 
(English Chaplain at Venice). 


[We, too, had been in consultation with a purist. 
Purists notoriously differ, and our purist holds to it 
that the Italian of to-day in admiration of a meadow 
would cry out: ‘‘ Che bei fiorellini!” fioretti being 
obsolete. But the flowers that bloom in the spring, to 
us, have little to do with the case. Our contention is 
that ‘‘ Little” Flowers of S. Francis is an erroneous 
and a mischievous translation of ‘‘ Fioretti di San 
Francesco ’’, there being no question of any diminution 
where the word is used tropically. The ‘‘ of S. Francis” 
is misleading, just as if it were question of an antho- 
logy of his writings or sayings. ‘‘ Flowers from the 
Life of S. Francis” might pass as an English render- 
ing of ‘‘ Fjoretti di San Francesco”, though we devoutly 
hope it may never gain currency. How would Mr. 
Hutton and Mr. Ragg translate the title of another 
Tuscan classic, the ‘‘ Fioretto di Croniche degli 
Imperadori”? Never surely as ‘‘ Little Flower of the 
Chronicles of the Emperors”. We regret to find Mr. 
Hutton tending and watering where he should uproot, 
or at least let wither.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE POET GAY AND THE STRAND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
7 Pall Mall, S.W., 16 October, 1907. 
Sir,—In “Trivia” Gay tells the pedestrian to 
beware 
‘¢ Where the fair columns of S. Clement stand, 
Whose straiten’d bounds encroach upon the Strand.” 


The church of S. Clement Danes has long been shorn 
of its columns, and the Strand makes an easy and 
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graceful detour round it. Shall we be able to say as 
much for the section making an island of Gibbs’ church 
and a temo | of the south-east corner of the 
Aldwych crescent? And what would Gay have said to 
this setting out had he encountered it on his way along 
this thoroughfare so dear to him? I venture on the 
following : 
‘* Where unlet lands behind great hoardings stand, 
Whose bounds unstraiten’d ’croach upon the Strand.” 


lam, &c., 
Max JupDGE. 


MARTINS. AND BURGLAR SPARROWS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Westminster Abbey. 


Sir,—Your correspondent M. Boardman quotes 
Mr. Shand as saying, ‘‘I wish I could get a wrinkle as 
to how those lawless proceedings could be prevented ”. 
I can bear witness to the manner in which they are 
sometimes punished. The house-martins, finding a 
brood of young sparrows in their nest, will occasionally 
build up the entrance with mud, and thus bury the 
young burglars alive, and the parent sparrows are so 
perplexed by the manceuvre that they never attempt 
with their strong beaks to break down the obstruction 
and release the prisoners. 

Observers of the habits of birds will be interested in 
hearing of a strange combat witnessed by me recently. 
On a stretch of bare down, about a mile from the Coast- 
guard station on Beachy Head, I observed a colony of 
rooks, wildly excited, emg | dashes at what appeared 
at a distance to be a piece of white paper blown about 
‘by the wind. Approaching nearer I perceived that the 
object of attack was an unfortunate white ferret, which 
had wandered on the open down, having evidently been 
lost by some rabbit-catcher. The rooks were swooping 
down upon it, striking savagely at its head and eyes, and 
‘but for my timely intervention would soon have worried 
it to death. I carried it to the Coastguard station, 
where it was refreshed with bread and milk, and is now 
the pet of the children of the station. 

Yours &c., 
B. W. 


INSPECTOR OF REMOUNTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The bulk of ‘‘ Garry’s” letter consists of an 
attack on the A.S.C. on the ground that, like the sons 
of Levi, it takes too much upon it. With that I am not 
concerned, but I would point out the high compliment 
which ‘‘ Garry” thereby pays to the corps. But when 
‘*Garry”” credits me with a statement which I never 
made I feel that I must enter a protest. He says that 
I “ trot out the War Office as best qualified to judge of 
the correctness and wisdom of this last A.S.C. job or 
‘contract’”. I do nothing of the kind. I “trot out”’, 
to use ‘‘Garry’s” expression, the War Office as best 
qualified to judge of the training and experience of 
officers in the branches of the Service in a certain 
definite technical matter—namely, the knowledge of 
horses. With regard to that matter the War Office, I 
contend, places officers of the Army Service Corps on a 
par with officers in the cavalry. Again, 1 would urge 
‘*Garry” to pursue his inquiries, in London at least 
they need not be pursued very far, and he will find 
that the War Office is right. But there is another 

oint to which I would call ‘‘Garry’s” attention. 
erhaps he is not aware that the duties of Inspector of 
Remounts are of an administrative rather than of an 
executive character. While therefore a knowledge of 
horses is essential to the holder of this post, equally 
essential is a thorough training in business methods. 
7 ie is supplied by experience gained in the 
Yours faithfully, 


E. P. L. 


REVIEWS. 


BLAKE THE PROPHET. 


“ William Blake.” By Arthur Symons. London: 
Constable. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 


NSPIRED, as he tells us, by Mr. John Sampson’s 
excellent edition of Blake’s Poems, Mr. Symons 
has written a book which gives “ a narrative containing 
as briefly as possible every fact of importance, with 
my own interpretation of what I take to be Blake’s 
achievements”, together with a reprint of every per- 
sonal account of Blake printed during his life and up to 
the publication of Gilchrist’s Life, and also all the 
references in Crabb Robinson’s manuscripts. A year 
ago we had Tatham’s Life and Blake’s own Letters in 
Mr. A. G. B. Russell’s edition; so that the most 
important material for a study of Blake is now easily 
accessible. Mr. Symons has made use of it in his own 
way. Wedid not expect from him the divine energy 
and insight of Mr. Swinburne; but we did. expect 
scholarship, research, grace and order, and we have 
them here in a book which we cannot do without. The 
work which he has been the first to do is considerable : 
he has copied all the references in Crabb Robinson; 
he has gained more evidence against the Irish ancestry, 
both from the compiler of ‘‘ Blake Family Records” 
and from an examination of the parish registers of 
S. James’, Westminster ; he gives, among other fresh 
entries from parish registers, those recording the 
marriage of William Blake and Catherine Butcher (szc), 
at S. Mary’s, Battersea—noticing, by the way, the 
clearness and firmness of the poet’s signature. 

Among his most interesting discoveries is one which 
shows that the division of the prophetic books into lines 
was not always made with metrical intention. He 
quotes : 


‘** Such is the forgiveness of the Gods, the Moral 
Virtues of the” 


and he comments : 

‘“‘That is one line, and the next adds ‘ Heathen’. 
There may seem to be small reason for such an arrange- 
ment of the lines if we read ‘ Jerusalem’ in the useful 
printed text of Mr. Russell and Mr. Maclagan ; but the 
reason will be seen if we turn to the original engraved 
page, where we shall see that Blake had set down in the 
margin a lovely little bird with outstretched wings, and 
that the tip of the bird’s wing almost touches the last 
letter of the ‘the’ and leaves no room for another 
word.” 

He points out, too, that read as prose and according 
to the sense only, the best of the ‘‘ Jerusalem” ‘‘ has 
generally a fine biblical roll and swing in it, arhythm of 

ne oratory”. Until Messrs. Russell and Maclagan 
produce their promised ‘‘ attempt at a complete exposi- 
tion with justificatory references” of the prophetic 
books, Mr. Symons will have no rival as their inter- 
preter. In dealing with them he is seen at his best: 
for it is a field that has been touched (if we may exclude 
the special appeal of Mr. Ellis) only by Mr. Swinburne, a 
little impatiently, and by Mr. Binyon, freshly, it is true, 
but briefly of necessity, in his edition of the illustrations 
to ‘‘ Job”. 

He begins to prepare for his exposition of these 
difficult pieces by suggesting that when Blake spoke of 
writing the ‘‘ Jerusalem ” from ‘‘ immediate dictation,” 
it is his description rather than the thing described 
which is astonishing. Imagination is the clear seeing 
of things in the brain, whether those things exist (and 
have been seen) in nature, or, so far as we know, onl: 
in the brain. In Blake this power was apparently suc 
that nothing interfered with it, neither the mental 
playfulness of mere fancy, nor the everyday records 
of the retina; but in kind it did not differ from the 
imagination of other poets. Yet Mr. Symons goes 


perhaps too far when he says that he cannot imagine 
Blake ‘‘ searching out words that would make the 
best effects in his lyrics”, for do not the corrections 
and re-corrections recorded by Mr. Sampson, in pieces 
like ‘‘ Earth’s Answer”, ‘‘ The Fly”, ‘‘ The Lilly”, 
‘To My Mirtle”, prove that some of the lyrics were 
rst heat by a process like that of 
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other poets? And there are places where we might 
suspect that the necessity of rhyme and not obedience to 
a vision caused a line. And such emendations might 
justify us in hesitating to accept Mr. Symons’ comment 
on Blake as a pictorial artist : that ‘‘ he was too humble 
towards vision to allow himself to compose or arrange 
what he saw, and he saw in detail, with an unparalleled 
fixity and clearness”. But as to the prophetic books, 
he is almost certainly right. They are translations 
out of silence, and of a silence which perhaps no man 
had disturbed before, but they are translated into 
another kind of silence. ‘‘ It is”, says Mr. Symons, 
‘a miscalculation of means, a contempt for possibilities ; 
not, as people were once hasty a to assume, the 
irresponsible rapture of madness.” His conclusions are 
admirably expressed : 

‘* Just as, in the designs which his hand drew as best 
it could, according to its limited and partly false know- 
ledge, from the visions which his imagination saw 
with perfect clearness, he was often unable to translate 
that vision into its real equivalent in design, so in his 
attempts to put these other mental visions into words he 
was hampered by an equally false method, and often by 
reminiscences of what passed for ‘ picturesque ’ writing 
in the work of his contemporaries. He was, after all, of 
his time, though he was above it, and just as he only 
knew Michelangelo through bad reproductions, and 
could never get his own design wholly free, malleable 
and virgin to his ‘ shaping spirit of imagination’, so, in 
spite of all his marvellous lyrical discoveries, made when 
his mind was less burdened by the weight of a con- 
trolling message, he found himself, when he attempted 
to make an intelligible system out of the ‘ improvisa- 
tions of the spirit’ and to express that system with 
literal accuracy, the half-helpless captive of formal 
words, conventional rhythms, a language not drawn 
direct from its source. Thus we find, in the pro- 
phetic books, neither achieved poems nor an achieved 
philosophy.” 

Nor has Mr. Symons’ study of these books been 
barren in other ways. He connects them first of all 
with ‘‘ Urizen” as a “sort of a nucleus, the germ of 
a system,” and with one another, with the lyrics, prose- 
writings, letters and conversations, and finds in them 
many beautiful passages, and many to illustrate his 
interesting parallel between Blake and Nietzsche as 
worshippers of energy and contemners of sin. That 
parallel is only one of the passages in the book which 
make it complete as a study of Blake’s many-sided 
activity, and a portrait from which nothing has been 
excluded, in which everything finds a fitting place, if it 
does not quite perform the feat of disposing all of the 
poet’s works and utterances into an harmonious and 
satisfying whole. 


LIBERALISM FOR HISTORY. 


“‘The Political History of England.” Vol. VII. (1603- 
1660). By F. C. Montague. London: Longmans, 
1907. 7s. Gd. net. 


A FRANKLY political history of England marks a 
reaction from the theory made fashionable by 
Green and others, that historians should leave kings 
and senates, wars and constitutions on one side, and 
devote their chief labours to the manner of life and 
thought of the diverscommon populations. In reading 
the ‘‘Short History of the English People ” it is not 
always easy to know what reign one is in. Messrs. 
Hunt and Poole’s twelve-volume History returns to 
the Homeric and Herodotean conception of national 
recordership. It is after all the achievements of rulers 
and warriors that matter most in the long run. Only 
behind them stand the thinkers. It may seem odd, 
nowadays, to connect politics with thought. But the 
seventeenth century would not have been an age of 
action if it had not been an age of theory. Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, Churchmen and Puritans, fought not 
for pelf and power, but for principle. We certainly 
miss more than ever in this seventh volume of the 


_* Political History” any discussion of the bases of 


political society or adequate treatment of the literary 


aspects of an era which was pre-eminently philosophical, 
historical and theological. 

No history which confines itself severely to mere 
events and to the surface of things can succeed in 
being impartial. It might be possible to discuss the 
ultimate bases of conviction underlying controversial 
disputes without doing injustice to either side. But 
narrative can scarcely ever be really fair, seeing that 
every ‘‘ statement of fact” is necessarily an interpreta- 
tion. The slight turn of a sentence, the choice of an 
adjective, the selection and collocation of occurrences, 
the general tone and atmosphere imparted to a story— 
everyone knows how variously these things may, 
without any intentional partisanship, affect the truth, 
and how differently two people from different points of 
view describe the same events. Nor is it possible to 
write about a period like Charles I.’s reign with real 
neutrality. The party-pamphleteering of the old hammer- 
and-tongs Macaulay school is out of vogue. Historical 
writing in the present day is not rancorous, or ignorant, 
or irresponsible, or determined from the outset to let 
the Whig or the Tory dogs have the worst of it. It is 
cold and judicious. But a vein of assumption runs 
through it, none the less—nearly always a donnish 
and cultured Liberalism, the postulates of which are 
assumed conventions. 

We must say, however, that Professor Montague’s 
flag is hoisted at once, and that there is scarcely an 
attempt to be fair to the side he does not like. It is 
well, perhaps, to have all that can be said on one side 
skilfully and adroitly marshalled by an able writer. 
But the reader is thinking all through how differently 
this or that episode or situation would have been 
described had the parts of the actors been reversed. We 
are not imputing to Mr. Montague any deliberate 
suppressio veri. But his history has a particular focus. 
It proceeds on the assumption that one man may steal a 
horse while another may not look over the hedge. 
Charles’s statesmanship in circumstances of unparalleled 
difficulty inherited from the past is painted in the 
blackest pigments, while Cromwell’s vulgar despotism 
of the sword in circumstances which he had created for 
himself is touched with gentle hand. What, for example, 
would have been said of the King if he had sold 
prisoners of war, his own Englishmen, into slavery 
or slaughtered them in cold blood? Mr. Montague does, 
it is true, express some abhorrence of the frightful 
butchery of five-score Irishwomen after Naseby and 
mutilation of Englishwomen. But most of the ugly 
story of the reign of brute force is skimmed over by our 
author with as light a foot as Camilla’s, flying ‘‘ intacte 
segetis per summa”, or as those of the horses of 
Erichthonius darting over cornfield and wave. He men- 
tions, for example, that when the King was a prisoner 
at Holmby House the Commons ordered the eucharistic 
vessels of the royal chapel to be converted into a 
dinner-service for his table, and that the Lords refused 
their Sovereign the ministrations of his chaplains. But 
the only comment on this refinement of brutality, worthy 
of the gaolers of Louis XVI., is that the Parliament 
showed little skill in soothing its captive. The massacre 
of women and children by the Covenanters after Philip- 
haugh is mentioned in a neutral tone without comment. 
What would have been said if the murderers had been 
Cavaliers? The King’s conduct in the affair of Lord 
Glamorgan is ‘‘ shameless”. But the Parliament’s fero- 
cious dealings with Ireland and endeavour to extirpate 
the religion of a whole nation escape censure. Charles. 
“intrigues ” with his Scottish subjects, but the un- 
doubted treason of Pym and Hampden in inviting a 
foreign Power to invade England is implied to have 
been pure patriotism. Every fault that can be descried 
in the ancient monarchy is dwelt upon, but the era of 
coarse despotism and nepotism which took its place is. 
painted in its best colours. 

Why can Liberal writers never be fair to Charles I., 
and why is that tyranny in him which in an intensified 
form is in Elizabeth or Oliver only personal govern- 
ment? The reason is not far to seek and might be 
justified. Charles stands for a principle ; Elizabeth and 
Cromwell do not. The seventeenth century brought 
a revival of patriarchical theories of government and 
mystical conceptions of the kingly ‘Office, which, co- 
inciding with Stuart idealism and Scotch logic, clashed 
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diametrically with the new doctrine that not the King 
but Parliament was to be the sovereign of England. 
Had Charles been really unscrupulous he would have 
won. His so-called shiftiness sprang from his seeing 
an end clearly but being irresolute as to means, and 
has given a handle for disparagement. But what 
Liberal writers truly find unpardonable in him is not 
this but his being the representative, at the turning- 
point of modern history, of the supernatural basis of 
government. Cromwell, on the other hand, is forgiven 
both his crimes and his Calvinism not because of any 
positive principle of freedom represented by him—‘‘ Not 
what they like, but what’s for their good” was his 
maxim—but the crimes because omelettes are not made 
without breaking eggs, and the Calvinism because it 
was bound to end in naturalism and the ideas of 1688. 
Though it may sound a paradox, the Long Parliament’s 
decree that the children of Papists should be brought 
up by the State as Protestants helped to speed the ball 
towards Roman Catholic emancipation and general 
abolition of tests. 

. Similarly, behind the ecclesiastical struggle there lay 
an issue far graver than any about copes and crossings. 
Was the Church of England the creation of Parliament, 
the organ of the nation’s religious views, with a ministry 
deriving its commission from the popular will? Or 
had it an independent apostolic charter, and was it an 
oes part of the historic Catholic Church? In 
refusing to abandon Episcopacy Charles I. was not 
simply clinging to an ancient form of Church polity, 
but to what he believed to be the covenanted channel 
of transmitted authority and sacramentai grace. In 
the end this was the grey for which he gave his life. 
Even the command of the military forces of the Crown 
he consented to surrender for his lifetime. But the 
Church question admitted of no real compromise. Had 
he not died, the apostolic character of the Church of 
England must have been swept away. By dying, as 
Mandell Creighton points out, he saved it for the future. 


THE ENGLISH SAINT SEBASTIAN. 


“Corolla Sancti Eadmundi.” Edited by Lord Francis 
Hervey. London: Murray. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 


“pss handsome quarto of six hundred and seventy- 
two scholarly pages was issued about the time 
of the pageant at Bury S. Edmunds—which does not, 
we need hardly remark, mean the place of S. Edmund’s 
burial—but it is evidently the fruit of many years’ 
labour. Lord Francis Hervey has woven into a 
garland, not by any means all the legends connected 
with ‘‘saynt Edmund, martir, mayde and kyng” or 
the subsequent history of his shrine and veneration, but 
all the early authorities upon his life and death, from 
Abbo Floriacensis onwards. Abbo of Fleury was a 
French religious who spent two years in East Anglia 
hunting up all the information obtainable about the 
well-beloved young king. His especial informant was 
S. Dunstan himself, and S. Dunstan had received the 
account of Edmund’s last hours from the king’s own 
armour-bearers, and no doubt from other sources as 
well. But Abbo wrote more than a century after the 
events, and the sceptical school of Victorian historical 
critics was disposed to dismiss the whole story beyond 
the bare facts of Edmund’s death at the hands of the 
Danes. We could have wished that Lord Francis Hervey 
had prefixed some critical and biographical notes to 
each of the authorities printed by him. He does not 
even indulge the ordinary reader with their dates, and 
his preface assumes a good deal of expert information. 
He gives a parallel translation of the prose chronicles 
and of Gaimar’s rhymed “‘ Lestorie des Engles”, but a 
rendering would have been more useful of the long 
oem in old French, ‘‘ La Vie Seint Edn-und le Rey ”. 
e have noticed one or two trifling mistakes : ‘‘ oleum 
peccatoris” is not ‘‘ the oil of sinners ” but the sinner’s 
(i.e. the sinful woman’s) oil ; and ‘‘ tertio nonas Feb- 
ruarii” is the 3rd, not 2nd (quarto nonas) of February. 
On that day Sweyn, King of Denmark, was stabbed 
with S. Edmund’s dagger by.a patriotic monk named 
Ailwin, who was commonly called the saint’s privy 
chamberlain from his custom of lovingly washing the 
uncorrupted body and combing the martyr’s silky hair. 


Roger de Wendover and others speak also of a woman 
named Oswen who spent many years at S. Edmund’s 
tomb, which she opened once a year, “‘in caena Do- 
minica”’ (i.e. on Maundy Thursday) for the purpose of 
trimming his locks and paring his nails. Miraculous 
incidents grew round S. Edmund’s memory, but there 
were such elements in the story from the first ; nor is 
the idea of a “‘ pure”, more or less Protestant and un- 
supernatural, Anglo-Saxon Christianity anything but a 
figment of the imagination. Early Christianity was 
steeped in mystery, and its tone was as unlike that of 
our modern rationalistic half-belief as can well be con- 
ceived. Nor did our English forefathers (among whom 
the gentle and devout young prince, who gave his life 
rather than hand over his East Anglians to the heathen 
invader, became a household name) set much store 
by the John Bull characteristics. An atmosphere of 
exquisite and tender idealism pervades the pages of 
the old writers whom Lord Francis Hervey has brought 
together in the present book. We wish he could have 
spared the famous ‘‘ Hoxne oak”, in which something 
like a Danish arrow-head was found when it fell in 
1848; but, as he says, the identification was challenged 
at the time. We think, by the bye, that S. Edmund’s 
church and college at Salisbury certainly commemorate 
the archbishop, not the king. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Dalmatia.” By Maude M. Holbach. London: Lane. 1907. 
5s. net. 


Mrs. Holbach’s account of “the land where East meets 
West” is picturesque, her description of its people and places 
of interest being admirably supplemented by the numerous 
illustrations for which her husband is responsible. Dalmatia 
is a land little known to-day; it is a country with a past—its 
men provided Czsar with some of his best soldiers and Venice 
with some of her best sailors—and if Mrs. Holbach is right it 
is a country with a future. The globe-trotter, weary of more 
crowded tracks, is finding out its attractions, in the shape of 
natural beauty, medizval remains and quaintly garbed peasants, 
who “look more like brigands than peaceful subjects of the 
Austrian Empire”. If Dalmatia in the immediate future is 
overrun by the holiday-maker and sightseer, Mrs. Holbach will 
have to take some share of responsibility. Her chapters on 
Zara, Spalato, Ragusa, and their environments, on the buried 
city of Sdlona, the Franciscan monastery of the Badia and the 
Bocche di Cattaro, will make many readers desire to follow in 
her footsteps. At Trebinje Mrs. Holbach visited the harem 
of an influential Turk. Much as she found to interest and 
admire in the course of her wanderings about the country which 
Austria has rescued from Turkish rule, she thanks God that, 
ore born a woman, she did not first see the light in the 

rient. 


‘‘Modern Europe.” By T. H. Dyer. London: Bell. 1907. 
6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


That Dyer’s “ History of Modern Europe from the Fall of 
Constantinople” continues to command a public is proved by 
this latest edition. In 1901 Mr. Arthur Hassall undertook the 
arduous but necessary task of revising it in the light of new 
evidence provided by the researches of students; he also 
carried the record on to the end of the nineteenth century. As 
it stands, therefore, it covers the history of Europe during four 
complete centuries, and gives the student a concise and com- 
prehensive survey of events and the relations of peoples from 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 down to 
the death of Queen Victoria in January 1901. The work con- 
tains an index of 115 pages which makes reference particularly 
easy. In this reissue no change has been made apparently 
from that of 1901. It is perhaps a pity that the last chapter 
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was not revised. At this period of time the reader may feel 
that the whole book is out of date when he reads : “Lord 
Salisbury remains the most experienced foreign politician in 
the world, and it is felt that his influence will always be used to 
preserve harmony among the Great Powers.” Change in the 
tense of a very few sentences, obviously written to serve a 
momentary purpose, was all that was necessary. This, how- 
ever, is a small point, and in no way impairs the value of the 


‘“‘ Ancient Catholic Homes of Scotland.” By Dom Odo Blundell, 
0.8.B. With an Introduction by the Honourable Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott. London: Burns and Oates. 3s. 6d. net. 


This little book should appeal not only to readers of the 
author’s faith, but to all who care for the old traditions of Scots 
history. The ten old houses described stand as memorials of 
many stirring incidents, and the families of whom Dom Odo 
Blundell writes— Maxwell, Herries, Macdonald, Gordon, 
Fraser, and others—have taken a leading part in the history of 
their country. The houses chosen are rich in Jacobite associa- 
tions ; thus Glenfinnan saw Prince Charles’s standard raised, 
while Terregles was the home of the brave Lady Nithsdale of 
the Fifteen. Presbyterian Scotland, like Republican France, 
has been so careless of the historic memories of more romantic 
times that a book of this kind—drawn “mostly from printed 
sources difficult of access ”"—is welcome. Most readers will be 
surprised to learn that the oldest Roman Catholic church in 
Scotland still used for regular service was built as recently as 
1772, though parts of the Highlands have never been touched 
by the Reformation. The author's fairness and moderation 
are very striking, for he has to write of vindictive persecutions. 
It should be remembered that the Scottish Episcopal Church 
after the Revolution shared in some degree the tribulations of 
the Roman Church. 


** Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Octobre. 3 fr. 


_ This number contains two striking articles on the present 
situation in France, one by General Langlois on the state of the 
army and the other by M. Benoist on the lack of capacity for 
the Government in France to protect itself against the growing 
forces of anarchy. In the latter the author very properly points 
out that France is not the only country by any means where 
these disintegrating forces are at work, but that it is the only 
one where the Government not only does not actively resist, 
but even sometimes seems to be inclined to join hands with 
the disintegrators. General Langlois is very moderate in tone, 
and all the more convincing for that reason. He shows how 
the French army is becoming dangerously weak for the purpose 
of resisting invasion, but he does good service by indicating 
how the disease may be cured by certain steps of an adminis- 
trative nature which we have no space to set out here. But is 
not the difficulty the same as in the case discussed by M. 
Benoist? The Government is afraid to do the only effectual 
thing, viz. to govern. 
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(Cheap Edition) 


FACTS AND COMMENTS”. 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged 


mo 


3th. ‘each Vol. 


AGAINST TTHE Ric Third Edition, with Additions 
DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
Compiled and Abstracted by Dr. DUNCAN, we SCHEPPIG, and 
Mr. COLLIER. Folio boa’ 

1. ENGLISH, 18s._ 2. ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES, 1fs. 
RACES, NEGRITO OS, POLYNESIANS, 18s. 4. AFRICAN ACE 
s. ASIATIC RACES,’ 18s. & AMERICAN RACES, 18s. 7. HEBREWS 
AND PHCENICIANS, 2ls. 8. NCH, 30s. 
A Complete List of Works, vie Contents, post-free upon application. 
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Subscriptions, commencing any issue, 10s. per year, post free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS. 
NATURALISM AND HUMANISM. By Professor F. J. E. Woopsrincr. 
THE Se eas AS PHILOSOPHER. By L. P. Jacks. 
ARE PARTS OF By Professor Rosert MACKINTOSH. 
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RIST. B YNT. 
THE ATE OF THE DEA he Rev. Davip Purves, . Jo 
ON CERTAIN DEFEC IN CHRISTIAN ‘MORALITY. 

JAMES 


Professo 
THE SUD ERENC " OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By Professor B. W. 


TRUST, <PAITH, oy CREED. By Professor Henry Goop' 

“ DIRECTIVITY. O. Mammen. 
WHAT AND WHERE THE SOULS By Huan Maccou 

WAS JOHN CALVIN A REFORMER OR REACTIONARY? By 


r T. 
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post free upon 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta ‘Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 
ART 


English Society (Randall Davies). Seeley. 7s. ne 
Romney (C. Lewis Hind) ; Turner (Lewis Hind). ‘Edinburgh : Jack. 
Is. 6d. net each, 


BIOGRAPHY 


A Princess of the Old World (Eleanor C. Price), 12s. 6d. net ; Words- 
worth and his Circle (David Watson Rannie), 12s. 6d. net; 
Hugo Wolf (Ernest Newman), 7s. 6¢. net. Methuen. 

Dr. John McLoughlin (Frederick V. Holman). Ohio: Clark. $2.50. 
net. 


Smith, Elder. 
Arnold. 


The Life of Cavour (Edward Cadogan). 
Memoirs of Mistral (Constance Elizabeth Maud). 
net. 


7s. 6d. net. 
12s. 6d. 


FICTION 


The Heart of Una Sackville (Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey), 2s. 6d. ; 
A Wife Worth Winning (C. E. C. Weigall), 6s.; The Fates of 
Yelitz (A. M. I. Wordler), 5s. Partridge. 

The Converts (Elizabeth Robins) ; The Halo (Baroness Von Hutten).. 
Methuen. 6s. each. 

The Adventures of Count O’Connor (Edited by Henry Stace). Rivers. 


6s. 

**Pioneer Novels” :—The Way of a Girl (Lizzie C. Reid), The 
Elimination of Mr. Bates (Fred Jay), The Luck of the Lanes 
(John Barnett), David Strong (Alfred Gibson), 1s. 6d. each ; 
The Lord of the Dyke (Walter Wood) ; The Dainty Lady Lucy 
(Foxcroft Davis) ; Not George Washington (Herbert Westbrook 
and P. G. Wodehouse), 6s. each. Cassell. 

The Purloined Prince (Edgar Turner and Reginald Hodder). Sisley’s. 15.° 


Lisheen, or the Test of Spirits (Canon P. A. Sheehan). Longmans. 6s 
The Election of Isabel (Ronald Macdonald). Arnold. 6s. 
The Orchard Thief (Mrs. Henry Dudeney). Heinemann. 6s. 


The Spirit Juggler (Olivia M. Truman). White. 

The Hidden Victim (Headon Hill). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Square Peg (W. E. Norris). Constable. 6s. 

Her Ladyship (Katharine Tynan). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Pigskin and Petticoat (Helen Mathers) ; Mrs. Vanneck (E. Aceituna 
Griffin) ; Bunkum (Frank Richardson). Nash. 6s. each. 

The Scarlet Cloak (Audrey De Haven); ‘‘ Pip” (Ian Hay). Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood. 6s. each. 


Girt Books 


By Sea-Shore, Wood and Moorland (Edward Step), 2s. 6a. ; The 
Fairyland of Nature (Wood Smith), 1s.; Helena’s Dower 
(Eglanton Thorne), 3s.; Done and Dared in Old France (Deborah 
Alcock), 3s. 6a@.; The Hidden City (Walter Rhoades), 2s. 6a. ; 
Under the Roman Eagles (Amyot Sagon), 2s. Partridge. 

Told to the Little Tot (Edmund Vance Cook). Dean. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Little Guest (Mrs. Molesworth), 4s. 6¢.; The Brushwood Boy 
(Rudyard Kipling), 6s. Macmillan. 

A Bad Three Weeks (Raymond Jacberns), 2s. 6¢.; Another Book of 
Verses for Children (Edited by E. V. Lucas), 6s. ; The Fortunes 
of Philip Chester (D. B. McKean), 1s. ; Comrades in Camp and 
Bungalow (Mrs. Edith E. Cuthell), 1s. 6¢. Wells Gardner. 

Tales of Troy and Greece (Andrew Lang). Longmans. 45. 6d. 
net. 

HIstoRY 


History and Ethnography of Africa South of the Zambesi (George 


McCall Theal). Swan Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. 
A History of Milan Under the Sforza (Cecilia M. Ady). Metheun. 
10s. 6d. net. 
King Edward VI. : an Appreciation Commgus by Sir Clements R. 
Markham). Smith, Ider. 75. 6d. net. 
Champions of the Fleet (Edward Fraser). Lane. 65. 
Law 
A Practical Guide to the Game Laws (Charles Row). Longmans, 
5s. net. 
NATURAL HIstToRY AND Sport 
Days Stolen for Sport (Philip Green). Laurie. 10s. 6d. net. 
My Rock-Garden (Reginald Farrer). Arnold. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Garden Beautiful (W. Robinson). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Horse: Its Treatment in Health and Disease (edited by Pro- 
fessor J. Wortley Axe, Divisional Volume VIII.). Gresham 
Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Cambridge (J. W. Clark). Seeley. 6s. 

The Bible in the Full Light of Modern Science (W. Woods Smyth). 
Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Pleasures of Life (Lord Avebury). Macmillan. 

Dialogues on the Efficacy of Prayer (Powis Hoult). 
Bryers and Walker. 5s. net. 

Ramtanu Labiri (Edited by Sir Roper Lethbridge). 
schein. 55. net. 

The Talisman (Sir Walter Scott). Jack. 6s. net. 

The Science of Ethics (Leslie Stephen). Smith, Elder. 75. 6d. net. 

Out of ce (Edith Livermore), 6s. ; The Growth of Modern Nations 
(M. G. Loch), 12s. 6d. net. Arnold. 

Francois Rabelais (Edited by Alexander Jessup) Lippincott. 
6s. net. 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace (John Marshall). Dent. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Our Life in the Swiss High Lands (John Addington Symonds). Black. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Scholasticism Old and New (P. Coffer). 


2s. net. 


Dublin : Sealy, 


Swan Sonnen- 


Longmans. 6s. net. 
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During the next ten days it is my intention to publish the following five notable books:—COKE OF 

NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS, THE LIFE OF THOMAS WILLIAM COKE, FIRST EARL 

OF LEICESTER OF HOLKHAM. An Account of his Ancestry, Surroundings, Public Services, 
Private Friendships, including many Unpublished Letters from Noted Men of his day, English and 
American. By A. M. W. STIRLING. With 20 Photogravure and 43 other Illustrations. 

Immediately after the death of Lord Leicester, or, as he was better known to his generation, “ Coke of 
Norfolk,” many biographies of him were commenced, but were abandoned upon the authoritative life being 
undertaken by the Hon. Thomas Keppel. By a curious chain of events the MS. of this work was lost. 
Thus it is that the name of Coke of Norfolk, once a household word in England and America, has sunk into 
oblivion. Coke’s position was unique ; as a landlord he is said to have transformed the agriculture of both 
hemispheres ; as a politician and a prominent member of the House of Commons, he exercised a peculiar 
influence upon the political world of his day. During that period he not only was offered a peerage seven 
times for his services, but was the prime mover in several important political crises. It is, perhaps, in another 
aspect that his life presents the greatest attraction : in his friendships, in his relation to the other great spirits 
of his age. The correspondence preserved by him from the noted men of his day re-creates his generation 
for us. We see Lafayette as the humble farmer absorbed in rearing his pigs and his cattle. We see Lord 
Hastings, but as a youth climbing a volcano during an eruption; as a young soldier frightened in his first 
battle. We see the “first Gentleman in Europe,” but as the fickle friend, pocketing humiliation in order to 
condone his deceit. We see Fox, but as a slovenly schoolboy playing pitch-and-toss at Eton. We see 
Nelson, but as the delicate son of an obscure Norfolk clergyman, coursing with Coke’s hounds, calling to 
make his declaration for half-pay before Coke as the local magistrate. Incongruous in their endless variety the 
characters move across the pages—Pope Clement XIV. ; Louise of Stolberg, the pretty, romantic bride of 
drink-sodden Prince Charlie; Dr. Parr; Amelia Opie; honest King William accepting home-truths from 
Coke, his admired “ First Commoner”; his pompous brother, the Duke of Sussex; Chantrey, witty Lord 
Erskine, Gainsborough, Roscoe, Sir James Smith, Sir Humphry Davy—a great international train, amongst 
whom, and perhaps more remarkable than all at that especial date, are celebrities from the United States—at 
a date when, be it remembered, all who came thence were looked at askance as the recent foes of England, 
and were, as Raikes remarks, “foreigners.” ‘This circumstance is accounted for, possibly, by the fact that it 
was Coke’s resolution in the Commons which terminated the War of Independence. We can hear the actual 
words which are uttered, we can listen to living denunciations of the “ bloody-minded Tyrant George III. 
and his Minions” ;—almost we share the conviction that England is foredoomed through the machinations of 
the “ Vile Tories and their Viler head, Mr. Pitt.” Through that dead world, once more instinct with life, 
Coke moves, the central figure. The type of Englishmen which he represents is no longer to be found among 
us ; the large-hearted, open-handed Whig Prince, who rode with the foremost, drank with impunity what would 
kill his descendants (his beer bill alone amounted to £3,000 per annum), spoke with a vehemence which 
would shock latter-day susceptibilities. He died in 1842, aged 88. 

The work is complete in 2 vols., price 32s. net. 


At the same time I have arranged to issue a daring novel by the HON. HENRY COKE, the octogenarian 

son of “Coke of Norfolk,” entitled OPEN HATCHWAYS. Mr. Coke is well known as the Author of 

“Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” a book which attracted considerable attention when published. The price 
of the new novel will be 6s. 


Some weeks ago a remarkable controversy arose in Europe on the occasion of the publication in Paris of 

M. FRANCIS LAUR’S volume, THE HEART OF GAMBETTA. I have acquired the English 

rights of this work, and have every confidence that MR. JOHN MACDONALD’S remarkable introduc- 
tion will reopen the discussion. Apart from this, the story of the love of the great patriot and statesman for 
LEONIE LEON, and the influence she possessed over him, is gradually unfolded in the letters which passed 
between them. When flushed by success or depressed with failure, GAMBETTA sought his “dear adored 
one,” whose love and inspiring comradeship for the great French statesman probably influenced to a large 
degree the destinies of France. This book contains five Illustrations, including a photogravure portrait of 
LEONIE LEON. The price will be 7s. 6d. net. 


q There is no more individual spot in England than the Isle of Purbeck, a fact which is largely due to its 
celebrated Quarries at Swanage. IN AND AROUND THE ISLE OF PURBECK, by Miss IDA 

WOODWARD, tells the story of the antiquity of this part of Dorsetshire, the romance of Corfe Castle, 
and the story of its old families. Mr. JOHN W. G. BOND, who contributes thirty-six water-colour drawings, 
is a scion of the Bonds of Grange and near relative of the famous editor of the Purbeck section of Hutchings’ 
classic, “The History of Dorset.” The size of this volume is Quarto and the price a guinea net. 


It is now TEN YEARS ago since I published Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ “ Poems” in which was 

included “ Marpessa ” and “Christ in Hades,” yet it will be well remembered how he was heralded as 

a new poet of distinction. I am now able to announce NEW POEMS. The longest poem in the volume 
entitled IOLE, will, it is claimed, be hailed by all literary critics and lovers of poetry as equal to MARPESSA 
in charm and beauty ; whilst some of the shorter pieces have already won the approval of that select band who 
read modern poetry. The present volume will be in every way uniform with its predecessor, and the price 
is the same, viz., 4s. 6d. net. 


Tue Bopitey Heap, Lonpon & New York. JOHN LANE. 
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EDUCATION. 
UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 


Established nearly Half a Century. 

CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
Modern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for a 
University Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsion: 
Previous and other a. For Prospectus apply R. c KERIN, BA 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM Cute LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 


University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
imclude London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge ’ 4 (Honours), and 
ust Class College of Moderate terms. — HappERFIELD, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ETEMLA-EYTON can receive 


Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
anuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Education in all its branches. 
usical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScnHoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Exceptional 
vantages. —Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory Gardens, 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL COLLEGE, 
9 BEDFORD GARDENS.—SCHOOL for GIRLS and BOYS. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 
EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 
N’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 

AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. pains 
in elementary work. Many Scholarship successes at Public Schoo Great 
attention to sports and games.— Headmaster, J. Harpir, M.A. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. g 
odern Education. Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


OMERSET.—Co.trece BRIDGWATER. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education, Thorough 

for all — Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
Everpe., L 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


air. Thorengh Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—‘‘ Camacua,” Westsury, WILTs. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) GIRLS. and bracing climate. Highest 
PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 


class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 

MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 

men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.— Principal, Mrs. HoLpourng. 


“ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. _ Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 


excellent playing fields, i XY 
ae TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
MASTERS, M.A., East Meon he ame. Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
k unds. 


ward or delicate boys” (17 to_19) prefe Beautiful country, aa gro! 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Village Life and Feeling (Robert Atherton). Greening. 35. 6d. 

Where to Live Round London (Edited by Prescoit Row). Home- 
Land jon. Is. net. 

The Book of Curtesye,.1os. net ; Sermo die lune in Ebdomada Pasche 
(Richard Fitz-James), 15s. net. ; The Posies of George Gascoigne 
(Edited by John W. Cunliffe), 45. 6d. net. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 

A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy (Laurence Sterne). 
Chatto and Windus. 35. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


The Romance of Medicine (Ronald Campbell Macfie). Cassell. 6s. 


A History of Astronomy (Walter W. Bryant). Methuen. 7s. 6a. net. 
Modern Studies (Oliver Elton). Amold. 7s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY 
Christian Marriage (H. Hensley Henson). Cassell. Is. 6d. net. 


Of the Imitation of Christ (Thomas A. Kempis). 
TRAVEL 


A Woman’s Trek from the Cape to Cairo (Mary Hall), 16s. net ; 
The South-Bound Car (Owen Llewellyn and Raven Hill), 6s. 
Methuen. 

Middlesex (A. R. Hope Moncrieff). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

In the Land of Pearl and Gold (Alexander Macdonald). 
Ios. 6d. net. 


Seeley. 6s. net. 


Blackie. 


VERSE 
The Collected Poems of Dora Sigerson Shorter (with an Introduction 
by George Meredith). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
Familiar Faces (Harry Graham). Arnold. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cathedral Cities of France (Herbert Marshall), Heinemann. 16s. net. 

Chile (G. F. Scott Elliot). Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 

Dumas’ Paris (Francis Miltown). Sisley’s. 7s. 6d. net. 

Fancy and Humour of Charles Lamb; Wit and Imagination of 
Benjamin Disraeli ; Vignettes from Oliver Goldsmith. Seeley. 
1s. 6d. net each. 

Gentlest Art, The (Edited by E. V. Lucas). Methuen. 53s. 

Ghosts of Piccadilly, The (G. S. Street). Constable. tos. 6d. net. 


Indian English (George Clifford Whitworth). Letchworth: Garden 
City Press. 24 rupees net. 

Pillow Lace (Elizabeth Mincoff and Margaret S. Marriage). 
15s. net. 

Popular Fallacies (A. S. E. Ackermann). Cassell. 6s. net. 

Practice of Instruction, The (Edited by John William Adamson). 
National Society’s Depository. 45. 6d. net. 

Quaint Comedy, The (Edited by Duncan and August Macdougall). 
Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

Railway Enterprise in China (Percy Horace Kent). Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

Williams and 


J. Edward Mercer). 


Murray. 


net. 

Soul of Progress, The (Rev. 
Norgate. 6s. 

Sex Equality (Emmet Densmore). 

Side Lights on Alcohol (Medicus Abstinens). 
Temperance Society. 2s. 6d. net. 

Recollections of an Ill-fated Expedition (Neville B. Craig). 
cott. 18s. net. 

Spirit of Jacobite Loyalty, The (W. G. Blackie Murdoch). 
burgh: Brown. 2s. 6d. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER :—The Scottish Historical 
Review, 2s. 6¢.; The University Magazine, 25¢.; The Edin- 
burgh Review, 6s. ; The English Historial Review, 5s. ; The 
Forum, 25¢. ; La Revue, 2/7.25 ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/*. 


Swan Sonnenschein. 
Church ot ‘England 


Lippin- 
Edin- 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING co., LTD. 
Dividend No. 36. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


, wceane OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
Div will receive payment on or after MONDAY, 4th November, 1907, of 
Unon a No. 36 (100 per cent., i.e. 20s. per ‘share), after surrender of 
N No. 24, at any of the following addresses :— 
The Head Office at Johannesburg, 
The London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
The Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Brussels. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may 
pod ny any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of Eleven 
and Two. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


Cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. sity 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient rhe 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
failure years. Entire charge bine 


HE COQUELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Write for pamphlet and press opinions. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 

a oe candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 

iminary Examinations. Extracts from testi : “Theg dullard 

need not despair.” ‘‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W. 


VACANCY occurs for a PREMIUM PUPIL in 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 
Issue of New Coupons in Exchange for Talons. 


Ray name OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
y will d to issue, on or after NovEMBER 4th next, sheets of 
oe ronan in exchange for Talons attached to Share Warrants. 

The Talons (detached from the Share Warrants) should be surrendered duly 
listed, either at the London Office of the Company, No. 1 London Wall Buildings 
E.C., or at the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, 1 Rue du Gentilhomme, B: 3 
in exchange for such Talons the sheets of new Coupons will be issued in due course. 

Talons surrendered at the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas will be forwarded to 
the London Office of the Company at the risk of the persons surrendering the same, 
and sheets of new Coupons will be forwarded from the Lonpon ce of the 
Company, but only at the request and risk of the persons who surrender the Talons, 
and to such address as the ty ctively may direct. 

Talons must be left FO LEAR DAYS for examination, and may be lodged 
~~ day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of eleven and two. 

orms for listing Talons and applying for sheets of new Coupons may be obtained 
at either of the Offices referred to. 
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IT IS A RARE THING 


That any problem—racial, clerical, or political—is studied from a purely independent 
standpoint. The Irish problem its at once racial, clerical, and political, and circumstances placed ‘‘ Pat” in 
the peculiar position of being able to study it at first hand from the purely independent standpoint, 


Pat” ts 


A Roman Catholic critic of the priests, 
A Home Rule critic of the Nationalists, 
An Irishman who has restored a derelict Mayo farm to prosperity by methods essentially un-Irish. 


How he has done it, and what he thinks of the leaders and misleaders of the Irish people, is set forth in a 
book which everyone interested in the Irish problem will want to read: 


Cloth, 2s. net. THE Paper, Is. net. 
SORROWS IRELAND. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I have just read ‘ The Sorrows of Ireland,’ and I consider that it elucidates 
the whole Maskelyne and Devant mystery of Irish discontent,” 


ORDER OF YouUR BOOKSELLER; OR PosT FREE DIRECT FROM THE OFFICE FOR IS. 1}d. OR 25. 2}d. 


London: THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
Dublin: MAUNSEL & CO., Middle Abbey Street. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


By W. DALTON. 


IN CONTINUOUS DEMAND. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 
The Evolution of Bridge . The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
The Declaration—No Trumps Game 
Attacking Suit Declarations The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer ’ Suit Declaration 
The Declaration on a Passed Hand The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 
The Declaration to the Score The Discard 
Doubling The Play of the Dealer 
The Original Lead against a No Trump Practice versus Theory 

Declaration Bibliography of Bridge 


““‘ Saturday’ Bridge” ts acknowledged to be the STANDARD work on the Best of Card Games. 


Bound in white cloth with gold cards, ‘*‘SATURDAY” BRIDGE is 
A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 
‘The book is also bound in green cloth, so that purchasers may make their choice. 


Of all Booksellers, Ss. net. Direct from the Office, 5s. 3d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, 


REPORT OF 


DIRECTORS. 


To be submitted to the Shareholders at a Meeting to be held in the Board Room, Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company Limited, 
Consolidated Building, Fox Street, Johannesburg, on Tuesday, the 19th day of November, 1907, at 10 a.m. 


Your Directors submit herewith the Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account of the Company for the year ended joth June, 1907, 
showing a balance of profit of £45,938 18s. 8d., which they recommend 
be carried forward to next account. 

It will be seen from the Profit and Loss Account that, excluding 
the balance brought forward from last year, the total revenue amounts 
to £401,947 17s. 3d., and the total expenditure to £69,063 3s. 9d., 
leaving a net revenue for the year of £332,884 13s. 6d., which is an 
increase of £71,313 2s. od., as compared with the previous year, 

Your Directors, however, regret that, owing to the general adverse 
conditions which have prevailed during the past year and the conse- 
quent shrinkage in market values, the necessity has again arisen to 


write down the value of the Company’s shareholdings and other assets 


by the sum of £310,534 1s. 9d. Of this sum, £278,586 18s. 6d. has 
been written off shareholdings on account of depreciation estimated as 
at the 30th June last. But while the market value of certain of the 
Company’s shareholdings has fallen, that of others shows an apprecia- 
tion largely in excess of book figures, and this appreciation, amounting 
to £465,283 10s, 8d. on the 30th June last, has not been taken into 
account. 

The amount written off for bad and doubtful debts is £7,269 17s. 7d., 
of which some portion may ultimately be recovered. 

With reference to your investments in Real Estate, your Johannes- 
burg Town and Suburban Properties stand at £652,357 17s. 7d., but 
these properties were, in May last, valued by the Municipality at 
£1,328,618, or £676,260 2s, 5d. above the values in the Company’s 
Books, 


have come down, profits are higher, and satisfactory dividends have 
been paid by the New Rietfontein, New Primrose, Glencairn and 
Witwatersrand Companies; the New Spes Bona, New Heidelberg 
Roodepoort, and Consort Properties, which were for a long time lying 
fallow, are now let on tribute. The position of the Buffelsdoorn Com- 
pany we would, however, mention does not show improvement, and, 
as its liabilities have been increasing, it has been deemed advisable by 
the Directors of that Company to take steps to place it in liquidation. 

While the past year has been, as indicated, one of acute depression, 
the strong position of your Company has been well maintained, and 
only better times are awaited to bring it once more to the dividend- 
paying stage. That these times are not far distant your Directors are 
hopeful, as the mining industry is established on a thoroughly sound 
basis, and the Transvaal Government has repeatedly given its assurance 
that it intends to foster and further its progress in every possible way. 

In terms of the Articles of Association, four of the Directors, viz., 
Sir John Purcell, K.C.B., Mr. H. S. Caldecott, Mr. Julius Fried- 
lander, and Mr. Isaac Lewis, retire by rotation and offer themselves 
for re-election. 

Mr. E. P. Solomon has retired from the Board, but it is not 
intended at the present time to fill the vacancy. 

Messrs J. P. O’Reilly and Henry Hains, the present Auditors or 
the Company in Johannesburg, and Messrs, Chatteris, Nichols & Co., 
the Auditors in London, retire from office, and offer themselves for 
re-election, 

By Order of the Board, 
THOMAS HONEY, 


Regarding the Gold Mining Companies in which this Company is London Secretary. 
interested, their position generally shows improvement ; working costs | London, 17th October, 1907. 
BALANCE SHEET as at 30th June, 1907. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Authorised Capital (under Resolution Cash on Hand at Bankers ... £80,758 1 6 
of 23rd November, 1905) --£4,500,000 0 O Loans on Market Securities in London and 
of which £4,345,000 is Registered Capital. Johannesburg 610,238 16 6 
Capital Issued ese 43,950,000 | Loans on Bonds and on Security of Real Estate ... 92,974 6 I 
Reserve Fund ton ine ons «+s 1,000,000 0 o | Dividends accrued in respect of Stocks and Shares 51,508 18 3 
Mining Loans Special Reserve... ane we 142,219 2 8 | Bills receivable and Sundry Debtors os ove 142,179 16 0 
Money on Deposit and on Loan... oes s+ 493,167 8 9 Loans to Mining and ~ +4 Companies ... a6 540,279 9 6 
Sundry Creditors... on 45,063 10 9 | Investments in Real Estate... 785,756 6 
Balance— Profit and Loss... 45,938 18 8 | Investments in Ground Rents _... 85,285 
Contingent Liabilities — Uncalled Investments in Mining and other Properties ace 290,757 12 8 
Capital on Investments and Investments in Machinery, aning Requirements 
Sundry Guarantees ... £54,363 and Sundries one 549 
- Investments in Stocks and Shares in Mining, In- 
dustrial and other Undertakings ... 2,988,298 2 3 


£5,676,389 © 10 


Office Furniture, Fittings and Instruments ws 7,803 II 7 
£5,676,389 10 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 
To Salaries, including Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees £42,360 9 8 


»» Interest Paid abe a 13,278 9 1 
»» Establishment Charges, ‘including Rent and 
tationery, ting, Advertising, &c. ... I ° 
»» Depreciation in Market Value of "Stocks and = * 
Shares and in Sundry Investments at 
30th June, 1907, amount written off ... 310,534 I 9 
»» Depreciation in Furniture, Fittings, and Instru- 
ments, amount written off... 573 611 
»» Depreciation of Investments in Ground oes 
amount written off ... eos 7,348 16 6 
»» Bad and Doubtful Debts, amount written off . nd 7,260 17 7 
»» Balance, being profit... as 45,938 18 8 


£440,728 5 2 


1st July, 1906, to 30th June, 1907, 


By Balance from Last Account... 438,780 7 11 
», Rents and Licence moneys received ... 45,303 "5 : 
», Extension of Leases eee ane nee ove 1,400 
», Dividends on Investments 217,548 
»» Interest and Commission received 62,713 9 1 


»» Profit on Stocks and Shares and other Assets 
realised 53,746 0 3 
»» Profits from all other sources including “Agency 
and Secretarial Fees and Departmental 


Earnings in Johannesburg and London .,, 21,236 9 7 


£440,728 § 2 


S. B. JOEL, Chairman. } ,,. 
E. B. GARDINER, } Directors 


We have examined the accounts of the Johannesburg Office of the 
fund them Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, and have 
nd them correct. We have also verified the Securities in South 


I. P. O'REILLY, 
ENRY HAINS, 


Johannesburg, 13th July, 1907. 
4% 


} Auditors, 


THOS. HONEY, 
Secretary. 
We have audited the accounts of the London Office of the Com- 
y and find them correct, and they and the audited accounts of the 
erpes'y Office are properly incorporated in the above 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Account. We have also verified the 
Securities in London. 


CHATTERIS, NICHOLS & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors, 


London, 9th August, 1907. 
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19 October, 1907 


The Saturday Review. 


CEYLON PEARL FISHERS. 


Tue second annual ordinary general meeting of the Ceylon Company of Pearl 
Fishers, Limited, was held on October 14, at Salisb House, London Wall, 
E.C., the Right Hon. Sir J. West Ridgeway, G.C.M.G., G.C.B., K.C.S.1. (Chair- 
man of the Company), presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. ia Tints Pillans) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report, 5 
The Chairman said he thought the accounts showed that the situation was very 
—— There was an optional, as well as compulsory, method of a plying the 
surplus. Under the peat malo method they had again written off one-third of the 
cost of the lease, thus reducing the original amount from £11,000 to £3,366, and 
they had again written off a large sum—this time £3,000o—from the cost of purchas- 
ing vessels, rs &c., from the Ceylon Government, reducing that ar t 
by more than one-h f. On the other hand, they had expended S201 in the 
purchase of motor-boats, bungalows, beacons, and other necessaries, T! yh had 
raised the capital redemption and reserve fund to the satisfactory total of £8,500. 
Well, after making these allocations, there remained to be carried over to the 
balance-sheet, as profit, £18,267. Last year they carried forward £1 15:90% to which 
should be added £882, which were the additional profits to the fishery of 1906. 
There was a total disposable surplus of £35,051. ‘‘We propose to distribute 
£29,735 as prescribed in the articles, resolutions will be moved to-day proposing 
the payment of dividends on the ordinary and preference shares on the same scale 
as last year—that is to say, 21 per cent. on the ordinary shares and 75 per cent. on 
the deferred shares. We are of opinion that the shareholders are fully entitled to 
this handsome dividend. We started this business with a paid-up capital of 
£90,000 ; we have expended £141,000, of which nearly £51,000 was in the shape of 
dividends. We started with £90,000, we have spent £141,000, and we have now in 
hand £113,000, of which £102,000 is in London, most of it on deposit against gilt- 
edged securities, and £10,367 is invested in Government securities in Ceylon, 
according to the terms of the lease. The fishery of 1907 was very satisfactory ; it 
was quite a success, and it is especially interesting from the fact that it is the first 
fishery that has been managed by our own officers. It was scarcely to be expected 
—it would have been unreasonable to expect—that the phenomenal catches of 190: 
and 1906 would be repeated in the third year, and this was not the case. The catc 
of 1906 was 44 million oysters, and that of 1907 amounted to 14 million oysters. 
The earnings of 1906 were £92,000, and if our 14 million oysters had been sold at 
the same price as obtained in 1906, then our earnings in 1907 would only have been 
£30,c00, while, as a fact, they were £69,000, and for this very satisfactory result 
we are mainly indebted to the improved methods of conducting the fishery which 
have been introduced. Morally, this fishery has been a triumph. loomy were 
the predictions—not only of our hostile critics, but of our friends—as to the con- 
sequences of a conducted by our own officers. It was said there would be 
conflict with the Government, collision with the divers and other natives employed, 
and it was declared that if we endeavoured to introduce the reforms which we 
there would be strikes, and riots, and all sorts of trouble. Well, these 
pessimistic prophecies have been entirely falsified ; there has been no discord, not a 
jar ; but —e has been harmony. Of course, it was somewhat of a risk to 
introduce such sweeping reforms; but, thanks to the great tact of Sir Stanley Bois 
and the loyalty of Mr. Hornell, these difficulties were removed. Mr. Hornell, 
before the fishery commenced, visited the divers at their own homes, explained to 
them the improvements to be made, and obtained their co-operation ; and the same 
good work is done for us as re; the Persian Gulf divers by Major Knox, to 
whom we are very much indebted for the help he rendered. Then, as regards the 
Government, our relations and those of our officers with the Government have been 
most cordial. The fact is that the Government is our partner in this business. Our 
policy is a policy of conciliation. We are determined not unnecessarily to interfere 
with the rights and privileges of the natives interested in this fishery, not to offend 
their prejudices, but, on the a by persuasion and conciliation, to win them 
over and enlist their co-operation. If any other policy had been adopted I should 
not have been standing here to-day in this position, and there, I think, is one 
advantage of having an ex-Governor as a member of a board such as this operating 
in a colony witha native population. In this particular case it is not of importance, 
because my colleagues are just as convinced as I am of the desirability of concilia- 
tion ; but it might be different in other cases. The Colonial Office have recently 
published a circular on the subject. It is worded with that courtesy and kindly 
consideration which are so characteristic of Lord Elgin, and I am sure that his 
lordship’s advice, tendered in such a kindly spirit, will be respected by all whom it 
concerns—at least, so long as it represents the views and opinions of the Secretary 
of State of the day. at circular, I understand, does not absolutely debar ex- 
Governors from joining companies such as this ; but it enjoins caution, and so far I 
am in complete accord with that circular. I think it would have been wise, though 
it has not hitherto been the practice, if ex-Governors, before joining companies 
which are to operate in the territories which they once administered, were to con- 
sult the Colonial Office and ascertain whether there is any objection. That is the 
course which I myself adopted as regards this icular company. When I was 
roached by Colonel Foss, who initiated the idea of this lease, I agreed to join 
the Syndicate under certain conditions, the principal of which was that the Colonial 
Office should have no objection. The Colonial Office had no objection—naturally 
so—and then in the course of the negotiations with the Ceylon Government, from 
which I held myself severely aloof, that Government expressed a desire that I 
should be Chairman of this Company, and naturally so, because it was entirely in 
their interests that there should be on the board a man who knew the country, 
who was acquainted with the natives, and who sympathised with their prejudices. 
When a Governor resigns he ceases to have any power in the colony which he has 
overned ; he has no influence, except the influence which he has acquired by a 
igh reputation and an honourable career, and surely it is to the advantage of that 
colony that on the board of a company which is operating there there should sit a 
man who is known to them and is interested, or ought to be interested, more than 
anybody in the development of their industries. This lease of ours has been the 
subject of much abuse and of exaggerated statements, but it has proved to be, as we 
icted, beneficial not only to ourselves but to Ceylon. Now what are our 
prospects? What are the prospects of the fishery in 1908? We hope ouneuey 
that there will be a fishery ; but we can_make no promise ; we cannot speak wit 
any certainty until we know the result of the inspection in November, which will 
be made by Mr. Hornell ; but we do base hopes of a fishery in 1908 on the fact 
that in 1904 Mr. Hornell discovered that the Cheval was covered with oysters 
two and a half to three and a half months old, which, if matured, will be fishable 
this year ; and in November 1906 he reported that these oysters were ‘intact and 
in excellent health ; they are fat and well grown ; they will shortly emit spat, and 
hope for a good spat fall. With no untoward accident these oysters should give 
an excellent fishery in 1908.’ That is all the information we have on the question, 
and, as I say, we cannot speak with any certainty till a month or two later, when 
we receive Mr. Hornell’s inspection report. But, as I said last year, we hope 
much from more frequent and more thorough inspections. We agree with 
Professor Herdman and Mr. Hornell that many fisheries in the past have been lost 
through deficient inspections. I am not reflecting on the officers who conducted 
those inspections, because the means placed at their disposal were very meagre ; 
but of the fact there is no doubt whatever.” | ‘ 
Mr. J. H. M. Shaw seconded the resolution for the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 
_The Chairman moved : “‘ That the following dividends, r ded by the 
directors, be, and they are hereby, sanctioned and declared and authorised to be 
id forthwith : (1) A preferential dividend of 6 per cent. for the year ended 
une 3°; 1907, on the amount paid up on the ordinary shares; (2) a further 
dividend of 1s. 6d. per share on the ordinary shares ; (3) a dividend of od. per share 
on the deferred shares.” . z 
Mr. W. H. Phillips seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. _ 
Colonel Harris a vote of thanks to the chairman, which was carried, 
and the proceedings terminated. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors. will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


LIBERIAN RUBBER CORPORATION, 


Tue first ordinary general meeting of the Liberian Rubber Corporation, Limited, 
was held on October 15, at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., Sir H. H. 
Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (Chairman and Managing Director), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. C. Myring) having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the auditors’ report, 


, The Chairman said he was quite well aware that there had been a feeling of con- 
siderable disappointment gst the shareholders, and some little anxiety as to 
what had been described, rather incorrectly, as the long silence of the directors. 
They were advised that the President of Liberia was coming to England in the 
summer. Important negotiations depended for their issue on_his visit, and they 
knew it would be a considerable help and encouragement if, by deferring the 
meeting, they were able to announce, as they now were, that the negotia- 
tions between the President of Liberia and the French Government regarding the 
Liberian frontier were definitely settled. One of the difficulties which arose soon 
after he returned from Liberia, in 1906, and soon after the Company was started, 
was the objection raised by certain persons to one clause in the Company's con- 
cession. e decided to go out to Liberia to see how the matter could 
arranged. “ The settlement of the French frontier was, perhaps, the most im- 
portant matter of all. I was naturally anxious that this frontier should be so 
drawn as not in any way to impinge on the dearly-purchased rights of the Rubber 
Corporation. As regards the settlement of the Sierra Leone frontier, the 
Liberian Government worked very cordially and practically with us, and 
the Chief Inspector of Liberian Customs was allowed to appoint an English- 
man to collect the Customs on the Liberian frontier of Sierra Leone, near 
where the railway terminus is, We have made various arrangements in that 
direction which, hope, will sufficiently safeguard the Company's just 
rights in future. There was the question of overhauling the concession and 
providing in the first place for the removal of the few words that were objected to 
in one of its clauses ; also tosee how the Company could be compensated for givin 
up what was undoubtedly one of the rights which its predecessors purchased, 
namely, the sole right to export rubber from the Republic of Liberia. I decided to 
proceed to Liberia myself and negotiate the neces: amendments and additions 
to our concession with the Liberian Govemment. ‘These, I think, will prove of 
very great advantage to us. We gave up the sole rights to export rubber from 
Liberian territory ; we also gave up our exclusive right to issue licenses for a 
distance of twenty miles inland from the coast of the Liberian Republic ; but 
we got in exchange a most valuable declaration passed by the Legislature of 
Liberia, The Liberian Government has declared : ‘ That the coast land of the 
Republic bordering the Atlantic Ocean for a distance of pees miles, measured 
from the sea coast towards the interior, shall be deemed to be settled land, and shall 
not be deemed to be exclusively reserved for exploitation by the Rubber Company, 
ex in so far as such lands may consist of plantations of rubber which have been 
acquired and now held by the Rubber Company as private ty, or which may 
hereafter be so acquired, established, or held.’ That means that for twenty miles 
from the sea coast backwards we have got now no more rights than anyone else, 
except such private rights as we hold over private plantations of rubber ; but beyond 
that no one can collect rubber in Liberia except under a license from this Company. 
It is also set forth that for 40 miles from the sea coast inland, including the 
20-miles belt next to the sea, the Liberian Government can take up forest areas and 
= them with settlers. But the third clause is this: ‘That beyond the said 
imit of 40 miles, measured from the coast towards the interior, all the iands within 
the territories of the Republic shall be deemed to be the ion over which the 
Liberian Rubber Corporation has the sole and exclusive right of collecting and 
dealing with caoutchouc, rubber, gum elastic, and guttapercha by virtue of the 
concession and agreement herein mentioned. Always provided that in any future 
land survey or settlement of the country which may be carried out by the Liberian 
Government, the latter binds itself to preserve to the Liberian Rubber Corporation, 
Limited, during the remainder of the term of the said concession and agreement, 
not less than 20,000 square miles of forest land for the purpose of gathering, collect- 
ing, and preparing the substance known as caoutchouc, rubber, or gum elastic, or 
guttapercha, as vided in the said concession and agreements, whether such 
20,000 square miles be within or without the coast belt of 40 miles referred 
to and described in paragraph 2 hereof.’ Therefore, as the result of these 
negotiations, you are now sure of having for the exploiting of the rubber industry 
not less than 20,000 square miles of virgin forest land in Liberia. One or two 
critics of the company have re to the fact that our wealth has got to be 
gathered in in a r tively short space of time—that the tenure of the con« 
cession is about twenty-six years; but President Barclay’s Government, in 
its desire to help us, has given us a forty-years tenure—a forty-years lease of all 
the land which, under our « jon, we have pl d, or intend to plant, with 
rubber ; and the Government has been good enough to add somewhat to the extent 
of the land to which we were entitled by the terms of our concession, in cousidera- 
tion of the efforts made by this Company and its predecessors to open up what will 
probably prove to be the greatest industry of Liberia. Then, we have modified the 
system of royalties, but without changing in any material particular the actual gain 
of the Company on any rubber exported under license. We have changed the 
goyalty really into a definite export duty, of which the Liberian Government takes 
half and the other half is given to us. The documents confirming these changes in 
your concession were published by authority in the Sierra Leone ‘ Royal Gazette’ 
of March 30, 1907. The consider that we have now a very much 
better form of concession than that with which the Company started at the 
beginning of 1906. As to the settlement of the French frontier, of course, 
it is not a matter which it is convenient to discuss in all its phases, but it 
is one perfectly satisfactory to the Rubber Company. The Rubber forests 
of Liberia remain absolutely under the control of the Liberian Government, 
and, in consequence, subject to the terms of the Company’s concession. 
I think the arrangement reflects credit both on the spirit of fairness of the 
French Republic and on the astute statesmanship of President Barclay. The 
frontier is not very dissimilar to the one that I sketched out when acting unofficially 
for the Liberian Government two years ago. The Company's forests, in which it 
is now beginning to open up a rubber trade in the eastern parts of Liberia, are 
absolutely guaranteed to the control of Liberia. We wish to carry on this planting 
of rubber as extensively as possible, and not merely to confine ourselves to the 
private plantations of the Company or to the areas around all the rubber stations 
in the interior, but distributing rubber far and wide. Our little experiment with 
regard to hevea has so far been most successful ; but we do not —. at present 
largely increasing our plantations of Hevea Braziliensis, since the indigenous 
Funtumia elastica, when properly prepared, fetches in the market from 3s. 9d. to 
4s. I wish as far as possible to carry out my original intention, outlined in the 
yo of planting this Funtumia elastica as rapidly as possible all over Liberia. 

t is indigenous to the eastern half of Liberia ; but so far it has not been found in 
the western half. I personally consider that the climate, the soil, and the other 
conditions ought to suit it as well in the west as in the east. As to our general 
prospects, I think they are distinctly favourable. We are in a strong financial 
position. We shall do our utmost to get on the dividend- aying basis as soon as we 
possibly can.” The Chairman then moved the adoption o report and accounts. 

Sir Raymond West, K.C.1.E., seconded the resolution, which, after some dis- 
cussion, was put and carried. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIKS, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu Avenue, Lonpon. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., dr to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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Messrs. CHATTO 


WINDUS'S List 


Prospectuses of any or all of the following Series will be sent post pree on application, viz. :— 
THE MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS |,THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY (including THE SHAKE- 


AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 
THE NEW MEDIAEVAL LIBRARY. 
THE KING’S CLASSICS. | BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA. | 


SPEARE CLASSICS). 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
_ AUTHORS FOR THE POCKET. 


RT 1. NOW READY: PART II. READY DECEMB 


EARLY PAINTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS FROM THE VAN EYCK TO “PIETER BRUEGHEL, THE ELDER. 
By POL DE MONT, Director of the Royal Museum, Antwerp. asks 50 oe after the Original Paintings selected by the Author. 
T I. SHORTL 


EARLY GERMAN PAINTERS FROM MEISTER. ‘WILHELM OF COLOGNE TO ADAM ELSHEIMER. 
By MAX FRIEDLANDER, Director of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin. With 50 Reproductions in Coloured Collotype after the Original Paintings selected 
by the Author. The price of ‘both the above works is £50 ~ i ten on popante ~ eee 5s. net. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE QUATTROCENTO ‘AND CINQUECENTO. 


By WILHELM BODE, General Director of the Royal Museums, Berlin. With 75 Reproductions in Coloured Collotype after the original paintings selected by 


the Author. £75 net: or fifteen payments of £5 5s, net. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS, in announcing the above important volumes, have the privilege of first introducing to the English public 


the results of yet another advance in modern colour printing. 


While in no way desiring to create oe a wession, that here volumes are mere albums of pictures, however fine—the sre, 


indeed, serious critical works written b: ree of the 


may justifiably draw particular attention No the splendid series of Coloured 


first modern critics, each a specialist in his subject—the Pub 
reproductions accompanying each publication. 


= Full particulars, together with thod of publicati , SC. will be Sound ii in an Illustrated Prospectus, which will be sent post f Jree on on application. 


THE MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS AFTER THE 
OLD MASTERS. 


The Burlington Magazine says: ‘‘ Nothing of the iad so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public.” 
ape geemee which, up to now, seemed beyond the scope of mechanical processes. 
- in chert, the nearest approach to perfection that has been achieved." 


The Connoisseur says: “‘A oo of portation hes 


gradations of colour an the most touches of the brush . 


These plates retain the subtlest 


EADY NOVEMBER l. 
VI. LORENZO DI CREDI. -THE ANNUNCIATION, after the Painting in tempera on wooden panel, Uffizi 


SHORTLY. 
VII. FILIPPINO LIPPI. (2) THE VIRGIN IN ADORATION, after the Painting in tempera on wooden 


Gallery, Florence. Colour Surface, 174 by 12 in. 15s. net. 


panel, purchased in 1903 by the Uffizi 


ry, Florence. Colour Surface, 19} by 15 in. Size of Griginal Picture, 39 by 30 in. 15s. net. 


VIII. BOTTICELLI. THE BIRTH OF VENUS, after the Painting in tempera on wooden panel, Uffizi 


Gallery, Florence. Colour Surface, 36 by 214 in. ss. net. 


The following Plate, which is just ready, ts reproduced by the Medici Process ; but it ts not published in the Medici Series, as the Plate has 
had details painted out. 


LIPPI-FILIPPO. THE VIRGIN, after the Painting in tempera on wooden panel, Uffizi Gallery, Florence, of 


the Virgin, oY meg St. John, and an Angel. Colour Surface, 13} by 10 in. 


Size of b mah in. 10s. 6d. n 
nland Postage (Great Britain), 6d. per plate, except Nos. IV. and double these amounts. 


EADY OCTOBER 31. 


CAIRO, JERUSALEM, AND DAMASCUS : Three Chief Cities of the Egy Egyptian Sultans. By D. S. Marco.ioutn, 


D.Litt. Laudian of Arabic in the ry Oxford. in Colour 


vite additional Plates after Paintings by RE D BARRA 


ter-Colour Drawings by W. S. S. TYRWHITT, R.B.A. 
-» and me Line t Drawings. Large fcap. 4to. cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 


Also 105 Large-Paper Copies, crown 4to. fall a by the Plates _? 42s. net, 


TUSCAN FEASTS AND TUSCAN FRIENDS. 
DOROTHY NEVILE LEES. With 12 Reproductions after P! 
of typical Tuscan Scenes. Cloth. Special Binding Design. ss. net. 
TIMES.—“ This is no usual travel book, still less a guide book, but chapters 
written with a good deal of charm about the author's life in an old- world Tuscan 
villa......throughout she reveals a mind readily receptive of the i impressions, of the 
Italian country, its customs, its simple life, its associations, and its scenery. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE: A Study of their Influence 
on Florentine History during and prior to the Cinquecento. Translated from 
the Italian of Professor Isidoro del Bo atte by MARY G. STEEGMANN, 
with an Introduction by Dr. GUIDO GI. With 2 Plates in Four-colour 
and 24 in Half-tone. Extra crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net; 
parchment, 10s. 6d. net. Next week. 


LISBON AND CINTRA. With some Account of other 
Cities and Historic Sites in Portu C. INCHBOLD. Gully 
illustrated after Water-colours by i fcap. 
4to. cloth, gilt top, ros. 6d. net. ‘ovember. 


THE CURSE OF THE ROMANOVS: ai of the 
Reigns of Tsars Paul I. and Alexander I. 17 By 
ANGELO RAPFOPORT, Phd. | Collotype 

THE SULTAN AND E HIS SUBJECTS. By Rs RICHARD 
it. Demy 


VEY. New and Revised Edition. With Photogravure 
| cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE: being Stories of the Italian Artists of the Renaissance, as set 


forth by Vasari, Ridolfi, Lanzi, and the Chroniclers. Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. With 8 Four-Colour Plates and 24 in Half-Tone. Large crown 


8vo. red buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. Uniform with “ Stories of the Italian 
rag paper, with 4 extra Four-Colour Plates, the Half-Tones printed in Two Tints and a Special Frontispiece, rey ao upon 
haphael. Small 4to. parchment, gilt top, 15s. net ; vellum, 20s. net ; red polished morocco (to 7 


Also a SPECIAL EDITION on 


and printed in Colours after the nna im griinen by 


Artists from Vasari.” 


net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis Carrot. From 
the latest Copyright Text, by Special Permission of Messrs. MACMILLAN 
& C LTD. With 12 Coloured and many Line Illustrations by 
MILLICENT SOWERBY. Extra crown 8vo. c oth, gilt top, with special 
binding design and end-papers printed in gold, 5s. net. 


THE BED-TIME BOOK. By Heren H. Whuirney. 
With many Illustrations in three and two colours by JESSIE W. SMITH. 
Royal 4to (124 x11 in.), art canvas back, picture sides and designed end- 

pers, 58. net. 

Un ike Miss Sowerby, whose paintings are almost miniatures in their finish, 
Mrs. Whitney's brush moves in bold lines. Her earlier books have shown her 
power to please young and old alike; her | owe volume surpasses them alike in 
the charm and in the technical excellence of the drawings. 


CHILDHOOD : Being Tw Twelve Days from our Youth. 
Pictured in Colours b LLICENT SOWERBY, and written in Verse b 
GITHA SOWERB Half-bound, decorated boards, and designed en 

pers printed in gold, the text printed in two colours, and with some 3° 
filnstrations i in the text. Page 7}xofin. 3s. 6d. net. 


BUMBLETOES: Being their Adventures with 
Belinda and the Buttons Boy. Pictured in Twelve Scenes b’ 
MILLICENT SOWERBY, and written in Verse by GITHA SOWERBY. 
Decorated boards and title, tinted end-papers, the 12 Scenes in Colour and 18 
further Illustrations in the text. Page 5}x71n. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILD-LOVER’S CALENDAR. With 12 Illus- 


trations in Colours by AMELIA BAUERLE. Small 8vo. 1s. net. 


NEW FICTION. 


VANITY. By Pavut and Victor MarcueritTE. 6s. 
LORD CAMMARLEIGH’S SECRET. By Roy Horniman. 


THE CITY OF PLEASURE. By Arnotp Bennett. 6s. 
COPPER UNDER THE GOLD. By E. F. Avmaz. 6s. 
THE PAGAN WOMAN. By Norma Lorimer. 6s. 
THE CONQUERESS. By Gsorces Ounet. 6s. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SWEETHEART. By Saran H. 


STERLING. 6s. 


THE CABLE-MAN. By Weatuersy CuEsney. 6s. 
MY LADY OF WHIMS. By FLorence WarDEN. 6s. 


THE WINDFALL. By Cuartes Ecserr CRrappock. 
[Oct. 24. 


THE INEVITABLE LAW. ByF. E. Penny. 6s. (oct. 31. 
DAPHNE: a Pastoral of Italy. By Marcarer 


SHERWOOD. 3s. 6d. 


THREE SPEEDS FORWARD. By Luoyp Ossourne. 
THE MYSTERY OF MARY ANNE, and other Stories. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 3s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C. 


- BEGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors swoove & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., mony REGINALD WEBSTER Office, 33 Southamptots 
. 


Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in London.—Saturday, 19 Oc 
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